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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE European situation remains unchanged, The Powers 
still talk of peace, and the financial specalators are much 
more cheerful; but with the exception of the increasing proba- 
bility that Prince Bismarck will carry the elections, the few 
incidents certainly known are not peaceful. General Boulanger 
has obtained his credits without a division; Austria has pro- 
hibited the export of horses, to the dismay of those Hungarian 
magnates who live by breeding them; Belgium has voted money 
for farther fortifications. M. Katkoff, the Russian publicist whom 
the Emperor favours, has roundly told Prince Bismarck, in the 
Moscow Gazette, that he must be contented with what Germany 
has, and not allow Austria to thwart Russia, or Germany will 
suffer ; and this article was forwarded by the official telegraphing 
department to all the Vienna papers. Finally, it is stated, 
though this requires confirmation, that the Russian squadron in 
the Mediterranean has been ordered into Japanese waters, “ where 
a powerful fleet will be collected.” If that is true, the Russian 
Government expects war, and war with either England or Ger- 
many. Precisely the same course was taken before the Crimean 
War, the only waters in which the Russian squadrons can inflict 
great damage being the Asiatic. Calcutta is beyond attack; 
but we question if either Bombay, Madras, or Rangoon is, 
Saghalien, too, would be the best point from which to commence 
an attack on the most important section of German commerce. 
The Russian Government has also called out 100,000 Reservists ; 
but in view of her endless supply of men, that is comparatively 
unimportant. 








The Pope has interfered in politics with a vengeance. Under 
his orders, Cardinal Jacobini transmitted a letter to the leader of 
the Centre in the German Parliament, instructing him that, “ in 
view of the approaching revision of the May Laws, which there is 
reason to believe will prove satisfactory, the Holy Father desires 
the Centre to countenance the Military Septennate in every pos- 
sible way.” Herr Windthorst kept this letter in his pocket; but 
Cardinal Jacobini had to reply to a question on the subject from 
Munich, and in his answer gave the substance of the first letter, 
adding that the Holy Father wished to seize “afresh opportunity 
of being agreeable to the German Emperorand Prince Bismarck.” 
In other words, the Pope wishes the Centre to sell their support to 
the Military Bill for the total repeal of the May Laws, and possibly 
—as Italians think—for help in his dispute with Italy. Herr 
Windthorst declares that he will not obey, and there is evidence 
that many of his followers are equally stubborn, while the 
Liberals are excited by the mere idea that the Pope should dis- 
pose of their liberties; but there is little doubt that the letter 
breaks up the Centre Party. The Catholic constituencies, 
especially in Bavaria, want to support the Chancellor, and the 
published request of the Holy Father is quite sufficient excuse. 
It is said that the Pope’s action has greatly increased the 
Suspiciousness of Italian Liberals, and he will probably find 





that he has reawakened many sleeping Parliamentary jealousies. 
Herr Windthorst had no possible claim to suppress the Pope’s 
letter ; but it is not in Protestant countries only that the Pope’s 
action will give offence. 


Mr. Goschen was returned for St. George's, Hanover Square, 
on Wednesday, by a majority of 4,157 over his opponent, Mr. 
Haysman, the Home-ruler. For Mr. Goschen there voted 5,702 
electors, for Mr. Haysman, 1,545, so that Mr. Goschen had not 
much short of four votes for every one given to his opponent. 
In 1886, Lord Algernon Percy obtained 5,256 votes, against 
2,503 given for Sir Walter Phillimore, or little more than two 
votes to every vote given for his opponent. It is clear enough, 
therefore, that in London, Home-rule is not making progress, 
but the reverse. And it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
population of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is mainly fashion- 
able. The place is full of alleys and slums, and probably a very 
large proportion of the voters came from these poorer districts. 
Mr. Goschen took his seat on the Treasury bench on Thursday, 
amidst great cheering. 


Sir Henry James presided last Saturday at the Assembly 
Room of the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, in a Conference 
of the Liberal Unionists of South-East Lancashire, and of 
the neighbouring divisions of North-East Lancashire and 
Cheshire. <A letter was read, among others, from Lord Derby, 
which put the Home-rule issue very plainly. “If once,” he 
said, “an Irish representative body is brought together, no 
matter under what restrictions or limitations, its members will 
regard themselves, and will be regarded by the Irish people, as 
the sole authority competent to make laws for Ireland, and will 
proceed to make good their claim, by means of a renewed agita- 
tion, for which their moral position will give them far greater 
facilities than they now have. In truth, if the word ‘nationality,’ 
using the word in a political sense, does not mean independence, 
I do not know what it does mean. The States of the American 
Union enjoy large powers of self-government, but nobody talks 
of the nationality of Massachusetts or New York. My convic- 
tion is that we have, in the long-run, only two alternatives to 
choose between,—either to maintain the Union, or to let Ireland 
go.” 


Sir Henry James's speech was a fine bit of oratory, as 
well as a fine bit of argument. He described the “ Plan 
of Campaign” as a plan by which one party to a con- 
tract was urged not to fulfil it, and to dispose of the rights 
which the law had given to the other party to the contract. Of 
the excuse that Parliament had rejected Mr. Parnell’s proposal 
in the autumn, Sir Henry made very light. If you permitted 
people to justify themselves for breaking the law by urging 
provocation, you made the law of no effect. There was a Judge 
who, when told by the prisoner that his wife had so aggravated 
him that he could not help half-murdering her, replied, “ Just 
so, those are the very wives I have to protect; it is only the 
aggravating wife who gets attacked; the wives who do not 
aggravate their husbands stand in no danger at all.” The 
silence of the Liberal leaders on this “ Plan of Campaign” was 
most significant. It was as full of meaning towards law-abiding 
Irishmen as the action of the Quaker who once said, “ Friend, I 
will not, because I must not, strike thee, but I will shove thee 
very hard.” It was impossible to hand over Ireland to the 
mercy of men who had initiated this “ Plan of Campaign.” 
There was no trace of new powers arising in Ireland, no proof 
that wheu the agitation was over, the power of the agitators 
would pass away. The minority in Ireland demand protection, 
not only in Ulster, where the minority is united, but all over 
Ireland, where it is scattered and helpless. What would an 
Irish Government actuated by anti-English sympathies, do to 
facilitate the extradition to France or America of an Irish 
criminal, or to prevent the ships of a Naval Power with which 
the Irish people were in sympathy from coaling in Irish ports ? 
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Yet we should be responsible to foreign Governments for acts 
which we should find it by no means easy to prevent. And as 
for Home-rule, it did not improve your control over a somewhat 


unruly horse to take the bit out of his mouth, and sit on the box 


with only the reins in your hand; yet that was what we were 
asked to do as regarded Irish obedience to the central authority. 


In the evening, Sir Henry James was hospitably entertained 
at the Reform Club by members of the Liberal Party,—who 
were, of course, not Liberal Unionists,—and made a speech of 
great interest on the Corrupt Practices Act. He said that while 
in 1880, with 3,000,000 voters and only 419 constituencies, the 
total expense was about £3,000,000 sterling, in 1885, with 
5,670,000 electors and 611 constituencies, the cost was only 
£780,000; and yet in 1885 the election was probably twice as 
expensive as it would be in future. In 1880, the expense was 
about £1 7s. for each voter. In 1885, the expense was only 
As, 5d. for each voter. Ninety-five petitions alleging corrupt 
practices were presented in 1880; in 1885, there were only two ; 
and in 1886, only one. Now, said Sir Henry, the chief corrupting 
influence was that of the Primrose League and its rivals,—the 
indirect influence of women. He had been told that legislation 
could do nothing against this. “You could not schedule a 
smile.’ Nevertheless, Sir Henry James hoped to do something 
to attack this pernicious, though not always very tangible species 
of corruption. What will he do? Prohibit, under penalty of 
fines, all canvassing by non-electors? That would, we think, be 
going much too far, and restrain too much a reasonable liberty. 
Yet, short of this, we do not see how Sir Henry James can get 
at the Primrose Dames. 


Mr. Parnell on Monday moved his amendment, which affirms 
that landlords who have given abatements have not been assailed, 
opposes coercion, and looks for a remedy to Home-rule; and 
the debate, which has lasted all the week, was to end on Friday 
in a division too late for our columns, His own speech, the drift 
of which we have pointed out elsewhere, was prolix and tedious, 
and except when he “warned” the House that coercion had 
resulted in dynamite and murder, produced little sensation. Mr. 
Dillon’s was more forcible, he attributing every illegality, so far 
as there was illegality, to the unjust administration of the law, 
especially through packing juries, and treating his own con- 
demnation as a foregone conclusion. Mr. Dillon made, how- 
ever, a curious blunder in his logic. He thinks the decrease of 
population in Ireland a great grievance, and pointed out that 
it occurred to the largest extent in the richest districts. In 
the poorest districts there was often an increase. Very true; 
but may not the prosperity of the rich districts be the cause of 
the decrease, the better-off peasantry prompting their sons to 
emigrate P It is not the poorest who leave Ireland. 


The best reply was that of the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
who showed conclusively that the real object of the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” was to begin “ slicing ” down rents until there were 
none left; that the rejection of unfit jurymen was essential 
when juries were constantly threatened; that landlords 
were the objects of unceasing menace—Lord Lansdowne, 
for example, being threatened even in Canada—and that 
the Government, in strengthening the law, intended to 
use it against criminals, and not against political offenders. 
If the right of challenge were not exercised, it would soon be 
impossible to try a case in Ireland. Mr. Holmes’s speech was 
exceedingly calm, not to say judicial; but it was pervaded by a 
kind of despair about the possibility of administering the law. 
It was evident that he believed the root of the evil to lie there, 
and not evident that he perceived any practicable remedy. 


The important speeches of Tuesday were Mr. Morley’s, and 
that of the Solicitor-General for Ireland. Of Mr. Morley’s 
speech we have given a careful criticism elsewhere. We may 
add to that criticism here that Mr. Morley sheltered himself 
behind Lord Randolph Churchill’s opinion of the “ Plan of 
Campaign” as comparatively insignificant, and not one that 
had led to important practical results. “ However immoral, 
however unjust, however unpatriotic you may consider the 
‘Plan of Campaign’ and the action taken under it to be, I do 
not hesitate to say that I do not regard it as any more immoral, 
any more unjust, any more unpatriotic than the action of those 
landlords whom the Chief Secretary himself denounced at 
Bristol as harshly executing the rights of property, while per- 
forming none of its duties.” Perhaps not’; but the former is an 
illegal policy pursued by some of the Irish leaders, and forced 
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by them on ignorant and helpless tenants, with the dread of the 
National League before their eyes; the latter is the injustice of 
private. persons, for which they alone are responsible, and 
which is:forced upon no one. You might as well compare an 
illegal. course of action pursued by the Carlton or Reform 
Clubs in a General Election, with the legal extortions of the 
slop-sellers at the East End. Mr. Morley was very indignant 
with the removal of Sir Robert Hamilton, and said that jt 
tended to produce a class of subordinate officials in Ireland who. 
when you asked them for counsel, just looked into your eyes ~ 
discover, if they could, what drift you wished them to give to. 
their counsel. 


Mr. Howorth (M.P. for Salford) made a curious speech, 
entreating the Parnellite Party to abandon their extreme 
demands, and to co-operate with the moderates who represented 
Irish or partly Irish constituencies in forcing upon the House a 
kind of legislation which would be really for the benefit of 
Ireland, as Scotch Members of both parties had long agreed to. 
do in relation to Scotch legislation. Colonel Waring (M.P. for 
North Down) also made a speech of some significance. He was, 
he said, a small landlord and a large tenant-farmer in Ireland, 
He denied that the price of produce had fallen so far as to 
render farming altogether unprofitable. The net profit on 
farming had risen decidedly since 1852, though it had fallen of 
late. A tenant ought, he said, to be able to live and thrive; but 
not the lazy, unintelligent tenant, only the fairly industrious 
tenant. One of the curses of Ireland which existed long before the. 
Land League, was the procrastinating “ Please-God-on-Monday” 
frame of mind, which was so largely to be found among Irish 
tenants. He pointed out that during the last few weeks, the 
National League had spent £200 on sustaining evicted tenants, 
and £8,000 on “general purposes.” If Mr. Parnell gained 
Home-rule, his first great measure would probably be one of 
proscription. 


The Solicitor-General for Ireland showed that Mr. Dillon had 
boasted that there were tenants in Ireland able to pay their 
rents, and who would not pay them because he had told them 
not to do so; he quoted the threats to jurors which United 
Ireland had published, in such an article, for instance, as the 
one headed “ Jurors upon their Trial,’ and he cited the deliberate 
announcement made by the editor that till Ireland was free, even 
jurors could not be allowed to decide by their honest convictions, 
but must be compelled to take the people’s part. Further, he 
showed that the juries empanelled after the Crown had challenged 
so many of the jurors, had acquitted many of the prisoners, and 
recommended others to mercy. 


Wednesday’s debate was chiefly remarkable for an outbreak 
of sympathy for law-breaking on the part of Mr. Bernard Cole- 
ridge, M.P. for Sheffield,—a barrister, and the son of the Lord 
Chief Justice,—and Mr. M‘Laren, M.P. for Crewe, who outdid 
Mr. Bernard Coleridge in his admiration of law-breaking. Mr. 
Coleridge pronounced no opinion on the legality of the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” but ventured to think that “it commended 
itself to the feelings of the vast majority of the English people.” 
Law, “to be operative, either in England or Ireland,” must 
be approved by the moral sense of the majority of the com- 
munity. So that in a reformatory school where the majority 
of the boys happen to have a bias against the law, we suppose 
that Mr. Coleridge would regard the enforcement of the law as 
pure tyranny. Mr. M‘Laren went even further. He thought 
it a matter of conscience with the poor tenant-farmers of 
Ireland to persist in violating the law, “in order that they 
might carry out their marriage-vows and their parental duties, 
by protecting their wives and children.” Would Mr. M‘Laren 
kindly tell us whether he also thinks it the bounden duty of 
poor tenants to enter into contracts which they never intend to 
keep, “in order that they may keep their marriage-vows,” &c. ? 
On these principles, why should not any English tradesman in 
danger of bankruptcy, consider it a matter of conscience to 
become (say) a fraudulent trustee, in order to enable himself to 
keep his marriage-vow to his wife, and to discharge his parental 
duties to his children ? Mr. M‘Laren appears to be a thorough- 
going antinomian. 


The Solicitor-General (Sir E. Clarke) attacked these speeches 
of Mr. McLaren’s and Mr. Bernard Coleridge’s with some 
vigour. He pointed out that the Quakers, in firmly resisting 
the law, did so in the belief that obedience to the divine law 
required them to destroy the human law; and when the 
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Parnellites cheered this announcement, he turned on them, and 


congratulated them on a recognition of the sacredness of divine 
Jaw which he had not expected. The new attack upon law 
did not pretend to be an attack on human law in the service 
of divine law. He concluded by maintaining that the chief 
sin of the Government, in the eyes of the Opposition, was that 
jn Ireland it had already proved itself a great deal too successful. 
That is what we may call a decidedly coulewr-de-vose view of 
Sir Michael Beach’s manly, but hardly, perhaps, triumphant 
administration. 


Lord Hartington’s speech was the great speech of Thursday 
evening. He followed Mr. Redmond, and spoke with more than 
his usual vigour and lucidity. He denied absolutely that Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill was rejected in September on the ground that 
there had been no fall in the value of produce. That fall was 
admitted; but it was contended that there was no sufficient 
reason for providing in Ireland a remedy for it which no one 
thought of providing in Scotland and England. The contention 
implied in the Opposition speeches that whenever the House 
rejects a Bill asked for by one section of the community, that 
section has the right to take the law into its own hands and 
do as it pleases, was one of the most monstrous and anar- 
chical contentions conceivable. The real difficulty in Ire- 
land was due to the falling-off of external employment 
for tenants whose little farms never had paid the rent, 
and never could pay the rent. We might have just the 
game sort of crisis in England, if the labourers with allotments 
should be thrown back on those allotments alone for the sup- 
port of their families. Would any one argue that if in such 
a case Parliament refused to reduce or abolish the rents of 
those allotments, it would be permissible for the labourers to 
take the law into their own hands, and start such a “ Plan of 
Campaign” as had been started in Ireland? The great 
remedy for agrarian distress in Ireland was really emigra- 
tion, and Lord Hartington denied that an Irish Home-rule 
Government, would have anything like the advantages for 
starting and supporting a scheme of emigration which would 
be possessed by the central Government, which is in official 
relations with all the Colonies needing a fresh supply of labour. 
Again, to call a reform of criminal procedure Coercion, is a 
confusion of terms. Coercion implies taking power to silence 
or punish political opponents. A reform of criminal procedure 
does not touch political freedom at all, but only renders it easier to 
restrain criminals, those who offend against the laws of their 
country. In one of the strongest and most lucid speeches of the 
whole year, Lord Hartington supported cordially the Irish policy 
of the Government. 


Mr. John Morley spoke at some length at Newcastle on 
Wednesday, but added nothing of real argument to his speech 
in the House of Commons on the previous evening, except a 
demonstration that the Home-rule which the Canadian 
Dominion grants to the separate States is a larger measure of 
Home-rule than Mr. Gladstone had asked for Ireland, and the 
evidence of a certain attitude of mind towards Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals which seems to us to render it certain that Mr. 
Chamberlain will screw very little out of Mr. Morley, whatever 
Mr. Morley may screw out of Mr. Chamberlain. 


The French Chamber had a great debate on Thursday on the 
Income-tax, with some singular results. M. Georges Périn, an 
aide-de-camp of M. Clémenceau, proposed a resolution directing 
the Government to bring in a Bill establishing a progressive 
Tncome-tax, to supersede all existing taxes. Four votes were 
taken. By the first, the Income-tax Bill was ordered by 257 to 
228; by the second, the word “ progressive ” was struck out by 
221 to 110; and by the third, the supersession of other taxes was 
rejected by 449 to 35. The resolution ordering an Income-tax 
without definitions was then put, and the fear of the impét 
progressif being removed, the majority in its favour rose, being 
286 to 238. M. Dauphin, Minister of Justice, promised the 
Bill, but the Government has little intention of keeping its 
word. The tax is opposed to the dominant feeling of the French 
people in favour of secret savings, and to their dread lest they 
should be hated by their neighbours for possessing too much. 


An Income-tax with secret returns would not pay the cost of 
collection. 


Sir H. D. Wolff, the High Commissioner in Egypt, has laid 
before the Turkish High Commissioner his plan, which is, of 


course, the plan of the British Government, for the future govern- 
ment of the country. It is that Egypt should remain, under the 
old Treaties, part of the Ottoman Empire, but that it should be 
declared a neutral State, like Belgium. Its neutrality would be 
guaranteed by all the Great Powers, and none would be allowed 
any preponderating influence. The British Army would evacuate 
the country at a fixed date, and no other army would be allowed 
to enter, though the Egyptian Government would be at liberty to 
permit the occasional transit of troops between Europe and Asia. 
The scheme has been favourably received by the Turkish Com- 
missioner, but will hardly be accepted by the Sultan, who has 
views of his own about the destiny of Egypt. We have dis- 
cussed the project, which is something of a surprise, sufficiently 
elsewhere, but must add that the reply of Sir J. Fergusson, 
given on Thursday to Sir H. Tyler, is not a denial. His words 
were,—“I can only reply to my honourable friend that her 
Majesty’s Government adhere to the explanations which they 
have previously given of their policy in regard to Egypt; but 
Iam not able to make any statement with regard to negotia- 
tions that are proceeding. The rumours that have appeared 
in the newspapers do not give an accurate representation of the 
objects her Majesty’s Government have in view.” 


Count Robilant, the Italian Foreign Minister, has resigned, 
and S. Depretis, the Premier, has followed him, the former 
declaring that he has not the full confidence of the Chamber, 
and that at such a moment, “ when the gravest resolutions may 
have to be suddenly taken,” confidence is indispensable. The 
King will, it is known, recall S. Depretis, and great efforts 
are being made to induce Count Robilant to return also, 
but as yet without avail. His resignation is important, 
because its real cause is believed to have been some furious 
attacks from the Italian Irredentists, who are opposed to the 
Austrian alliance. Count Robilant, who was long Ambassador 
at Vienna, was warmly in favour of the alliance with Central 
Europe, and his fall may modify great political schemes. It 
has created great excitement at Vienna, where, however, public 
opinion is in a feverish state just now. 





It is difficult to write history even when the events occurred 
yesterday, and at our doors. On Wednesday, the papers had 
long accounts of Socialist rioting in Clerkenwell, and of an 
attack on the shop of Mr. Geering, a butcher, in Compton 
Street. Next day, there were ample details, and especially an 
account, purporting to be from Mr. Geering himself, of the way 
he had driven off the mob with two revolvers, one loaded with 
blank-cartridges only and his cutting-knife. On Friday, how- 
ever, appears a little note from the Commissioner of the Police, 
utterly denying the rioting, declaring there was no plunder, 
and affirming that the brave butcher did not arrive at his shop 
till twenty minutes after the Socialists had dispersed. 


A curious case at Cardiff has enabled Mr. Justice Stephen to 
deliver an important judgment. A Mr. Batchelor became very 
popular in Cardiff, and three years after he died, a statue was 
put up to his memory. Mr. Ensor, a local solicitor, thereupon 
published an epitaph which he said Cardiff ought to put up, and 
which described Mr. Batchelor as a man who had quitted his 
country for his country’s good, who set class against class, who 
pandered to the mob, and who died deeply regretted by men to 
whom he owed £50,000. The publication was proved, the libel 
was clear, but defendant contended that there could be no libel on 
the dead. Mr. Justice Stephen, in an elaborate judgment, upheld 
this view, saying, “'T’o speak broadly, to libel the dead is not an 
offence known to our law.” “The dead have no rights,” and 
“only the living can be subjects of legal protection.” The only 
exception to that rule is when the libel, though directed against 
the dead, is intended to injure and irritate the living. The Judge 
illustrated this by saying that if the object were to injure James L., 
he would have right of action against a writer who called Mary 
Stuart an adulteress. How far, we wonder, does that right 
extend? The Queen, in one way, is seriously injured if Mary 
Stuart is accused of adultery, for her hereditary right to the 
Scotch Throne depends on Mary Stuart’s character previous to 
the death of Darnley. Practically, of course, any suck question 
would be left to a jury, but the Judge’s reservation might’ pro- 
duce some odd results. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BULGARIAN BLUE-BOOK. 


E can understand the excitement created in the minds 

of many politicians by the new Blue-Book on Bulgaria ; 

but we do not understand its form. We find many traces in 
the despatches justifying the belief that the relations between 
this country and Russia have recently been strained to a degree 
unsuspected by the people, and even that war was regarded as 
a not impossible contingency; but we find no trace of 
“ Battenbergism,” unless it is Battenbergism to consider that a 
ruler, acknowledged, or rather elected by his own people and 
all Europe, is not deprived of his rights by being kidnapped. 
The British Foreign Office and its agents on the spot had 
exactly the same right to acknowledge Prince Alexander after 
his seizure, and the same obligation to do it, as they 
would have had to acknowledge Czar Alexander if he 
had been seized by Nihilists. Suppose the Emperor 
was kidnapped for ten days and then released, would 
not Sir Robert Morier treat him as still reigning? That 
was all Lord Iddesleigh did, and he did it boldly and 
openly, telling the Russian Ambassador with unmistakable 
clearness that he had done it. Prince Alexander, who was 
the nominee of all Europe, Russia included, had, in some way 
never yet explained, but probably by displaying military 
qualities which excited the admiration even of General 
Kaulbars, excited a furious Russian hatred against both his 
person and his people. This hatred, as we have often pointed 
out, was not unnatural, for an able and independent soldier 
holding the Balkan ridges bars the land road of Russia; but 
so deep was it, that it was expressed by M. de Giers to 
Sir Robert Morier, the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, with a frankness rarely found in Russian diplomacy. 
“The Emperor,” exclaimed the Russian Foreign Minister on 
September 7th, “can never be reconciled to his cousin :”— 
*¢T could form no idea,’ he said, ‘of the intensity of the hatred 
animating every class of the Russian nation, from the highest 
to the lowest, against the Prince, which late events had 
revealed, and of which he himself had no adequate conception 
till he had, as it were, come into bodily contact with it, when 
recrossing, three days before, the Russian frontier.’ I expressed 
my amazement at this statement, observing that I had always 
believed that the feud was a personal one between the Emperor 
and his cousin, in which the nation only took part from loyalty 
to their Sovereign. He replied that this was altogether a 
wrong conception. ‘That unfortunate young man (ce pauvre 
jeune homme)—for,’ said M. de Giers, ‘I cannot but sincerely pity 
him, and regard him even more as a victim of circumstances than 
of his own faults, though these have been many—has become, in 
the eyes of the Russian people, the incarnation and embodiment 
of everything which most deeply stirs the national indignation. 
He represents, in the first place, the untold ingratitude of the 
Bulgarians for their deliverers, and reminds them of the losses 
of blood and treasure incurred in a war which yielded no other 
results but disappointments. In the second place, he reminds 
them of all the humiliations submitted to in the Constantinople 
Conference and since. Lastly, he represents the hopes and 
desires of Russia’s enemies. Never, therefore, could there be 
peace between him and the Rassian people.” Sir R. Morier 
told M. de Giers plainly in reply that his statement opened out 
a black prospect, for the English people would hardly bear 
open Russian interference in Bulgaria; but M. de Giers 
hastened to reply that Russia would not interfere, He had, 
however, revealed the truth. It was in consequence of this 
hatred, and for no other reason, that the Prince had been kid- 
napped by mutinous officers in his own Army, who not only 
believed they were acting in the interests of Russia, but who 
were protected by the Russian Government with an openness 
without a precedent in modern history. They threatened war 
if the mutineers were punished. The British Ambassador 
in Vierina, Sir A. Paget, affirms this in the most 
positive manner, and on October 28th, 1886, gives as 
his authority no less a person than the Chancellor of 
the Austrian Empire. He telegraphs to Lord Iddesleigh :— 
“ With reference to Sir F. Lascelles’ telegram of yesterday, I 
have the honour to state that Count Kalnoky informed me 
yesterday that the Russian Ambassador had made a com- 
munication to him, stating that, should the condemnation of 
the officers who took part in the coup d'état be immediately 
proceeded with, Russia would be forced into extreme 
measures.” When the unexpected news of the Prince’s safety 
reached Bulgaria, people and Army rose on his behalf, as, if 








loyalty has any meaning at all, they were bound 

Lord Iddesleigh indirectly, but still plainly, sdiwea dig 
accept the popular demand for his restoration. What else w : 
a British Government to do? Was it to acknowledge that ‘he 
dislike of a foreign Power to a particular man invalidated all 
public law, or to recognise kidnapping as one of the Euro 
pean methods of creating a vacancy in a Throne? It 
might as well have recognised assassination, or better ; for 
while the crime is hardly greater, assassination does create a 
vacancy, and kidnapping does not. If Lord Iddesleigh wag 
deserted by Europe, as is alleged, so much the worse for the 
European Sovereigns, who thereby recognised a precedent full 
of danger both for themselves and for the Monarchical prin- 
ciple ; but he was not in reality deserted. The Powers, aware 
of Russian implacability, thought the Prince had better not 
return ; but no one impeded his restoration, and he might 
have been reigning in the Bulgarias now, and have been 
Generalissimo of the Balkan States besides, if his own nerve 
and judgment had not given way. He could not get rid of the 
impression that the Czar was too strong for him. He was 
so entirely a German officer, that his resentment at the dis- 
affection among the soldiers whom he had led to victory 
overcame both his fortitude and his clear-sightedness. He 
fancied the Bulgarian Army honeycombed with treason; ang 
though he admitted that the people were with him, he declared 
that “it was impossible to govern with the people” (p. 134), 
that his rule rested on his Army, and that he must resign. 
An attempt had been made to throw his train off the line on 
his way from Rustchuk; he must, if he remained, shoot so 
many mutineers that it would be a massacre, and he knew 
that if he shot them, many officers had taken an oath to put 
him at once to death. The Prince, in short, had lost heart ; 
and after one desperate effort to conciliate the Czar, he signed, 
in spite of strong English dissuasions, a proclamation announcing 
that he had abdicated, and, amidst deep popular regrets, and 
protestations from his Army of an almost mutinous character, 
left Bulgaria. 

So far, at all events, the British Foreign Minister and his 
agents were absolutely in the right. They were loyal, in spite 
of tremendous pressure, to the public law of Europe, and to 
the Prince whom Europe, in the common interest, had set to 
govern the great road between Russia and Constantinople. 
They advised him while still on the Throne ; they pressed him, 
after his kidnapping, to return; they counselled him, when he 
shrunk from the dreadful difficulties before him, to continue his 
task; they went to the verge of war to defend his independence ; 
but they valued him and supported him only as the Prince best 
suited to Bulgaria, and best able to excite Bulgarian loyalty. 
All subsequent history proves that they were right, for if the 
Bulgarians were only free, they would next week, by an 
unanimous vote, recall Prince Alexander. When he lost heart, 
they stood aside, only remonstrating with Russia at the im- 
possible position to which she reduced the Regency Govern- 
ment, and striving, by every means in their power, to protect 
the independence of the deserted country. How far they 
went in that direction we have no means of knowing; but it 
would be wanting in frankness for us not to admit that 
we see some evidence that the Government went very near 
war, They feared, as Count Kalnoky did, a Russian occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria; and though there is no direct proof of it in 
these pages, we hardly doubt that if that aggression had 
occurred, and if Austria and Turkey had resisted it, as M. 
Tisza promised the Hungarians that it should be resisted, this 
country would have resisted it too. Sir R. Morier is one of 
the ablest diplomatisis in the service, and on November 4th, 
while General Kaulbars was still flourishing his sword about 
in Sofia, he telegraphed to Lord Iddesleigh a long despatch, of 
which the following is the final and important paragraph :— 
“ Before leaving M. de Giers, I said that, since my arrival in 
Russia, I had never known a time when the political atmo- 
sphere seemed so charged with electricity, and when so many 
sinister rumours prevailed. His Excellency, who seemed in 
better spirits than I had seen him in for some time, spoke with 
much confidence of the future. There was many a mauvais 
quart Mheure to be got over, but he felt assured that peace 
would be maintained. I said this was a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but that I could not give General 
Kaulbars the credit of contributing much to this result.” 
Diplomatists do not mention peace or war unless events have 
grown very serious; and it is quite possible—remembering 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at Guildhall on November 9th, when 
he said, as plainly as man could speak, that he believed 
England would fight for the Balkans if she had a sufficient 
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trustworthy ally—that the Government did provide for 
= mc har which all men then expected. We do not 
seo that anything has been concealed, or that the Blue- 
Book does more than accentuate the impression created by 
Lord Salisbury’s speech. If he was wrong—and we think he 
was in a way wrong, because he did not know that he was not 
saying more than the country would stand to—his error has 
long since been condoned. Liberals may say that Parliament 
has not yet had an opportunity of discussing his foreign 
olicy ; but the whole situation has changed, and we question 
if Parliament, as matters now stand, will tie the Premier’s 
hands. As we said on November 13th, English opinion 
about foreign affairs has now become too obscure to forecast ; 
but whatever the feeling of the people, the Premier has been 
at least as frank as diplomatists ever are. He stated before 
the whole people that England would fight if she had allies ; 
and in the face of that declaration, the story of a secret 
intrigue concocted by the Queen and Lord Salisbury to fight 
on behalf of ‘“‘ the Battenberg,” without warrant from the 
people, is sensational rubbish. We should have fought, if at 
all, to resist the subjugation of the Balkans, and not a man 
could have been moved without a previous summons to Parlia- 
ment, and the assent of the nation expressed in old Constitu- 
tional form. 


MR. MORLEY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
O one who heard Mr. Morley’s speech on Tuesday could 
well have helped thinking that the one man who could 
best have replied to Mr. John Morley the Home-ruler, was Mr. 
John Morley the literary man. What an opportunity the 
latter Mr. Morley would once have thought it, to have had the 
chance of following the former Mr. Morley, and demolishing 
his speech with all the incisiveness, the hauteur, the literary 
morgue, which that accomplished writer displays! We cannot 
pretend to any skill such as he would have exhibited in accom- 
plishing such a task; but we think we can indicate the 
characteristics of his speech on which the finished writer 
would have fastened, and the arguments which he would have 
torn to shreds without exhibiting any plebeian self-gratulation, 
or anything more than a touch of intellectual scorn. But first, 
there was a point made which we quite admit to have been a 
strong one. Werefer to the taunt levelled at the Government 
for having given th Irish tenantry no legal remedy against the 
fall of prices,—a remedy which, as our readers know, we should 
have desired to give them, and earnestly advocated giving them 
in the autumn Session; for we heartily agree with Mr. Morley 
that “ unredressed grievances, moral wrongs without a legal 
remedy, and then the resort to illegal acts to secure justice,” is 
“the history of Ireland in a nutshell.” But what is the excuse 
of the Government,—we do not say the justification, and do not 
think it a justification, but the excuse, the plausible excuse, — 
for refusing the tenants that legal remedy for the fall of prices ? 
The very first use made of such a remedy as Mr. Parnell’s Bill, 
even altered as Mr. Morley proposed to modify it, would have 
provided, would have been the reserve by a vast number of 
well-to-do tenants of a considerable portion of rent which they 
had not only agreed to pay, but were well able to pay, in the 
hope that, if the full payment had been once delayed and sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of a Court, the chapter of accidents 
might be in their favour, and perhaps enable them to escape 
paying it altogether. Now, that would have been a very 
serious “ unredressed wrong” to which the better landlords, 
already heavily mulcted year after year, would have had to 
submit ; and though on the whole we agree with Mr. Morley 
that it would have been the less evil of the two, we do not 
wonder that the Government, being fully aware of the dis- 
position of the National League when granted an inch to take 
an ell, and dreading above all things the dangerous effect of 
the mere appearance of subserviency to the dictation of that 
League, refused. The truth is, that with the dominance of a 
body so powerful as the National League, a body, too, so un- 
just, and so determined at all costs to render the government 
of Ireland by the British Executive impossible, there is no 
possibility of granting any concession to justice that will not be 
also converted into a source of serious injustice ; and though 
we differ from the decision actually arrived at by the Govern- 
ment, we admit that it must have been a choice between fright- 
ful evils, whichever course they had determined on. If they had 
yielded to Mr. Parnell’s demand, the National League would 
have exulted in its triumph over the Government, and would 
have redoubled its exertions to prevent the landlords from ever 
recovering the fraction of rent which then might legitimately 
have been for a time withheld. They chose the other alterna- 





tive, and landed themselves in the difficulty of granting no legal 

remedy for a serious injustice to which the tenants were liable. 

But the real deterring cause wasthe existence of that formidable 

and sinister organisation which has since manifested its temper 

in the evil-omened “ Plan of Campaign.” 

Now we come to the worst part, and we are afraid we must 

say the principal part, of Mr. Morley’s speech,—the lofty 

refusal to pass any judgment on this “Plan of Campaign,” 

and the attempt to throw ridicule on the notion that English 

Liberals are in any way bound to denounce the immoralities 

and the illegalities of their Irish allies. There was a time 
when Mr. John Morley would have exposed this politic plea 
of irresponsibility, this convenient reticence as to the guilt 
which your chosen allies had incurred, with a lofty scorn. 
At the time he wrote his book on “Compromise,” we 
think we can hear how he would have denounced a compro- 
mise such as this. Mr. Morley knows well that, in the first 
place, he and his friends could not justify the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” as Mr. Labouchere has justified it, without losing their 
own self-respect, as well as losing political caste. He unfortu- 
nately knows also that he cannot denounce it as his own con- 
science and political honour would teach him to denounce it, 
without losing the valuable help of that party which counts the 
famous eighty-five votes. So he has recourse to this very un- 
worthy compromise of asking whether he is his brother’s keeper ; 
whether it is wise to be always preaching at the Irish Party 
and reproving their peccadilloes ; whether the British politicians 
who cannot approve what the Irishmen do, had not much better 
leave them to correct their own immoralities and find out their 
own moral deficiencies. Well, all we can say to that is that 
it is destructive of all national morality, properly so called. 
Who wants Englishmen to be always preaching against Irish 
peccadilloes? Let them preach chiefly against their own 
peccadilloes ; but let them recognise that when Irish leaders 
adopt a political course which is one directly corrupting to the 
integrity of the Irish people, they are bound by the very claim 
of that real Union of heart and life for which they profess to 
be struggling, to speak out openly what they think of such a 
course, and to declare how indignantly they would repudiate it 
in England. Is this, then, what the rhetoric about turning the 
sham Union into a true Union is come to,—that English 
statesmen, when they see Irish statesmen recommending to 
their poorer neighbours a policy destructive of all integrity 
of life, are to retreat into their English shell, and say, ‘ This 
does not concern me; if it were proposed in England, I should 
be bound to express hearty indignation ; as it occurs only in 
Ireland, I had better close my lips and make as little mischief 
as possible.’ Verily the Union is indeed at an end when such 
a politician as Mr. Morley can advocate such a doctrine as that 
in a matter which concerns not only the political but the 
moral and social integrity of one of these islands. And then 
he tries to fortify his humiliating position by minimising 
the consequences of the “ Plan of Campaign.” If the con- 
sequences are comparatively but small, why are they so small ? 
Because the Government withstood Mr. Dillon, if not exactly 
in time, at least before he had got real hold of the country. 
If Mr. Morley had been in power, and had acted, as we hope 
he would not have acted, on the principles he now avows,— 
or if Lord Randolph Churchill had had his way,—a most un- 
worthy way,—the * Plan of Campaign,” instead of being com- 
paratively a failure, would be by this time in full swing all 
over Ireland. We have never heard any portion of a political 
speech with greater regret, or more sense of the mischievous 
effect of ambiguous political ties in chloroforming a fine 
nature, than Mr. Morley’s apology for passing no censure on 
Mr, Dillon’s “ Plan of Campaign.” 

Then there was the bitter attack on jury-packing in the 
case of the Sligo juries, and the brilliant epigram on the Irish 
Attorney-General’s remark that the Catholic jurors were chal- 
lenged because the Crown wished to secure the attendance of 
‘*men of independent thought.” “ Now, I do not believe,” said 
Mr. Morley, “ that in the racy and exuberant history of Irish 
humour there is a nobler euphemism than that. A man of 
independent thought is a man to whom the Crown can trust 
to give you a conviction.” Mr. Morley knew better. He knew 
that what the Crown wanted was not a conviction, but a con- 
viction or an acquittal where the evidence would have pro- 
duced a conviction or an acquittal in England or Scotland. 
And he knew, too, that in a country where the Irish priest- 
hood are in the vast majority of cases members of this 
detestable National League, and where Irish newspapers are 
allowed to preach the coming of a day of vengeance on all those 





jurors who convict against the will of the League, it is by no 
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means an easy matter to get a jury that will look at the evidence 
only, and acquit or convict according to the drift of the evidence. 
There was a time, too,—a time when we differed from Mr. 
Morley as much on religious grounds as we now do on moral 
and political grounds,—when he would have sneered at juries 
notoriously under clerical influence because they were under 
clerical influence, and would have argued that such juries were 
not to be trusted under any circumstances. There we should 
have been very far from agreeing with him. But when the 
Roman Catholic Church has identified itself so widely as it 
has in Ireland, with such a political agency as the National 
League, we do think that a Government anxious to have 
moral, social, and political offences tried fairly, is justified in 
objecting to jurymen notoriously identified with the clerical 
party. Of course, there may be a serious difficulty on the other 
side. It would not do to refer such offences to a jury of land- 
lords. And between the two, we confess we see enormous diffi- 
oulty in obtaining fair juries in Ireland at all. Still, it hardly 
lies in Mr. Morley’s mouth to treat a priesthood who are 
almost all members of the National League, as if they were 
just and wise guides of the political conduct of their people. 
Again, the passage in which Mr. Morley argued that because 
the various very favourable offers to the tenants to buy their 
own farms are not very freely accepted, no agrarian scheme 
can succeed which is not backed up by an Irish Legislature 
and Administration, was one of the weakest in the speech. 
Why are these offers not accepted ¢ Because the peasantry 
firmly believe that Mr. Parnell and his friends will give them 
their land on better terms, and because they prefer to wait for 
those better terms. Who have raised the Irish farmers’ hopes 
of this consummation almost to certainty? Why, Mr. John 
Morley and his colleagues. So that he is certainly more or less 
responsible for the very reluctance of the peasantry to accept 
good offers which he treats as a reason for the failure of all 
agrarian plans which are not coupled with Home-rule. Let 
one more Election go as the last Election went, and we should 
find the Irish peasantry as eager to acquire their farms on any 
reasonable terms, as, at present, under the influence of the 
hopes raised by Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home-rule, they 
are reluctant. We have not demolished Mr. John Morley’s 
speech as Mr. John Morley could, and in other days would, 
himself have demolished it; but we think we have shown 
pretty conclusively that Mr. John Morley the politician, is 
sinking materially below the intellectual and political level 
of Mr. John Morley the author. 





MR. PARNELL’S AMENDMENT. 


HE interest of Mr. Parnell’s speech on his amendment, 
delivered on Tuesday to a House singularly attentive, but, 
except on the Irish benches, quite unresponsive, consists mainly 
in its object. It was not a good speech, or a persuasive 
speech ; it was overloaded with minute detail; and it was at 
times extremely tedious, and even provocative of sleep; but 
still it was important. It showed so fully where the leading 
Trishmen believe the strength of their agitation to lie. The 
secret of Mr. Parnell’s real character is still umrevealed, and 
there are conflicting opinions even about his ability ; but it is 
impossible to doubt that he has thoroughly gauged Irish 
opinion, whether expressed or latent. Without that power, even 
if we admit that he is a man of great though separate and sombre 
genius, he never could have risen to his position, or mastered a 
population with which he has by nature no tie of sympathetic 
feeling. No man is so little Irish by temperament, and it 
must be therefore by deliberate thought that he has mastered 
Irishmen. This man, whose single object in politics is to 
secure for Ireland as much independence as he can obtain, and 
who has repeatedly avowed his comparative indifference to the 
land question, had to utter his great speech in a new Session 
at a moment when the dividing-line of parties is simply and 
solely Home-rule. Of that subject he is master, and he 
had every temptation an orator can have to display his 
mastery. He knows perfectly well that on the land 
question there is no dividing-line; that preaching about 
landlordism is thrown away in a House which would grant a 
‘mew tenure if it honestly could; that it is Home-rule, not 
tenure, on which, from his point of view, men’s minds require 
-education. Yet he says scarcely a word on Home-rule. His 
one subject is the tenure. His long and laboured speech is 
directed entirely to three ends, which are, again, but one end, 
—to justify his own rejected Land Bill, to show that the 
Government is weak and vacillating in its dealing with land- 
lords and tenants, and to prevent any such strengthening of 
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the law as should make agrarian resistance to its isi 
unsafe. He maintains that if his Bill had been ital dae 
would have been no disturbances, which is unfounded as 
in the worst cases his Bill, though we admit it ‘oa 
much too summarily rejected, would have had no applica- 
tion. His argument that the Government placed pressure 
on landlords to remit rents, whether true or false, comes 
to nothing, for the pressure was only moral, and affected no 
landlord against his will; while his argument against “ coer. 
cion ” is only a threat that if it is tried, the reign of terrorism 
will at once revive, No coercion, he said, would prevent 
murder. Mr. Parnell cannot have hoped to convince the 
House by such arguments, and out of it they are hardly 
readable from their poverty of thought; but his object 
in uttering them is clear. He, who knows Ireland ag 
few men know it, recognises that the root of the question in 
Ireland is the agrarian quarrel, that his constituents are think- 
ing of nothing else, that they dread the strengthening of the 
law only because it may protect landlords, that they expect at 
his hands victory in this, their secular struggle against rent, 
The long details about rent and evictions, which seem to us go 
wearisome, are to them of burning interest. The arguments 
for the “ Plan of Campaign,” which to us appear so hesitating. 
are to them full of subtlety and force. The threats which = 
irritate English feeling, are in their ears declarations of war 
against the landlord. Mr. Parnell, their uncrowned King, who, 
as they think, gave them security of tenure, is now fighting 
to give them lower, and ever lower rents; and as when fixity 
has been granted, and rents are reduced to their lowest, the 
conversion of tenancy into freehold must be easy, they are 
content. Mr. Parnell’s silence on the “ national cause ” does 
not displease them at all, for on the cause which is before the 
national one in their mind, he is sufficiently lengthy, and he is 
wholly on their side. So are his lieutenants. In the long 
list of quotations which Mr. Gibson, ir his closely reasoned 
answer, made from the speeches of the leaders, and which 
rise from argument to passion, from passion to violence, from 
violence to direct menace, the underlying topic never changes. 
A single sentence expresses them all. The Irish peasant wants 
the land, and shall have it, though he damn himself in the effort. 
In these speeches, the word “right” means the tenant’s claim, 
the word “ wrong,” the landlord’s contract ; and though Mr. 
Parnell, speaking in Parliament, does not go so far, still every 
now and then the same thought breaks out, as when he holds that 
eviction must call forth “the wild justice of revenge.” If ever 
an induction could be made from the speeches of agitators, 
we are justified in believing that the Parnellite agitators, 
with their chief at their head, know that their agitation rests 
upon the hunger of an agricultural population to possess the 
land. If that desire were satiated, or shown to be impossible, 
the desire for Home-rule, they know, would die away. The 
“ever” which Michael Davitt placed in Mr. Parnell’s hand 
would have done its work. 

But, it may be asked, if the Irish leaders are thus convinced, 
why do they attempt to remove or abate the grievance, real 
or imaginary, which gives them such a foothold? Because they 
cannot help themselves. Ooldness in this quarrel would cost 
them their influence, which rests first of all on the belief that 
they have lowered rents and increased tenants’ security, and 
are still continuing the process. Every one of them in every 
speech is obliged to show his devotion to that cause, or he will 
become suspect. Even Mr. Parnell, with all his absolutism, 
must on this point give way, and cannot venture to leave 
tenure to those who, as he would admit, understand it far 
better than himself. Moreover, the Parnellite chiefs do, so 
far as they can, leave the grievance hanging. There is plenty 
of ability among them ; but from first to last, not one of their 
number has so much as formulated in a Bill the scheme 
of enfranchisement which would content their supporters, not 
one has even asked Great Britain to contribute a definite sum 
in aid. Upon fisheries, upon drainage, upon their special 
commerce, they can be definite enough, nor will any politician 
accuse them of shamefacedness in asking aid from the country 
they so sincerely loathe ; but upon the enfranchisement of the 
land they are strangely silent. They did not care even about 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill upon this subject,and have never attempted 
to expand a Purchase Bill into a final settlement. No! they say; 
grant Home-rule, and we will settle that matter our own way ; 
in other words, let Home-rule come first. They do not want, 
it is not natural they should want, the chances of their ultimate 
object to be weakened by the concession of their nearer one, 
which nevertheless they are compelled by their supporters to 
make their perpetual stalking-horse. If they did want 
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it, they would bring forward a scheme for discussion, would 
enlist the English Radicals in its support, and would, 
if it were a practicable scheme, probably carry it through. 
Not only do they not do this, but they profess perfect 
indifference to large offers of credit, they do not resent the 
refusal of English Radicals to help them with money, they 
do not even urge that the subject should be seriously taken up. 
In fact, they do not want it settled ; and in their attitude, the 
English people, if they were wise, would find their guidance. 
They should insist on the settlement once for all of the 
agrarian difficulty ; if necessary, by a momentary union of the 
parties such as carried the Redistribution Bill. They are not 
wise, however; and with all the Irish speeches before them, 
speeches as clear to be read as if their authors explained their 
meaning, the English majority places no pressure upon its 
chiefs. The Unionists understand the situation in.part, and 
would, we believe, welcome a great Bill ; but the Conservative 
rank and file, without. whom the Unionists are powerless, give 
no sign. They support the Government in defending the law 
of eviction; but of the necessity for any general plan for 
effecting a change of tenure they seem entirely ignorant, Yet 
every day and every night, every Parnellite Member gives them, 
in the same wearisome monotone, lengthy speeches every one 
of which has for its inner meaning a conviction that the secret 
of Irish agitation is agrarian unrest. 





THE NEUTRALISATION OF EGYPT. 


T is impossible to understand from Sir James Fergusson’s 
answer on Thursday, whether the Government have or 
have not authorised Sir H. Drummond Wolff to propose the 
“ neutralisation” of Egypt to the Sultan. As, however, the 
statement that the “‘ High Commissioner” has made the pro- 
osal has been received from two or three separate sources, and 
as Sir J. Fergusson’s answer is substantially only a refusal to 
reply, we may, we think, assume that the proposal has actually 
been made, though its details may be, as Sir J. Fergusson 
says, “inaccurate.” It will not, we think, be generally 
regarded, on reflection, as a wise scheme. In theory, of course, 
such a neutralisation would be an ideal plan, for it would 
release us from Egypt, satisfy France, content the Sultan, and 
leave Egypt as independent as it ever has been in modern 
history. It would release us, because the condition precedent 
of the whole scheme is the total evacuation of the Nile 
Valley; it would satisfy France, because France is moved in 
the matter mainly by jealousy, and cares nothing about 
Egyptians, having even resisted the abolition of the infamous 
corvée; and it would content Turkey, because the Sultan’s 
would be the only living authority left in Egypt. The Turks 
there would obey him, and the Turks hold all commanding 
positions, including the Throne, if Tewfik is dismissed. These 
are great results, and we do not wonder that the scheme 
has a certain charm; but when we study the facts instead 
of the theory, we see that the results are purchased at too dear 
aprice. None of the objects for which we have expended 
blood and treasure in Egypt are secured. The people, to begin 
with, are not safeguarded. An independent Egypt, neutral or 
not, means an Egypt restored to its Pashas,—that is, a country 
in which order is kept by the kourbash, work is performed by 
forced labour, the last penny is exacted from the peasants, 
torture is used to extort the taxes, and justice is sold, in all 
cases where the suitors are not paupers, to the highest 
bidder. It means an Egypt distracted by brigands, 
full of alarm at the prospect of Arab descents, and 
honeycombed with intrigues for the possession of Court 
favour, and its consequence, wealth. In the second place, the 
security of transit will not be safeguarded, for nothing can 
guard it but adequate force, and adequate force does not exist, 
and unless the Turkish troops are readmitted, cannot be 
created. Any Egyptian Colonel with courage and influence 
can raise a revolt just as easily as Arabi. It is said that the 
officers of the Native Army are to be English ; but of what use 
is that if there is no English garrison to support them, and 
if they can be slaughtered out just as easily as they were 
in the Sepoy Army? And, finally, neutrality is not safeguarded, 
for if England were occupied, say, in an Indian insurrection, 
France could and would, under some pretext of disturbances, 
send ten thousand men from Tunis to Egypt, whence it would 
take a great war to drive them out. France keeps treaties 
fairly well, but France cannot be trusted, as we have seen 
both in Tunis and Egypt, when her jealousy is stimulated 
by the fears of the influential financiers who hold profit- 
able bonds. If the Egyptian Debt were not paid, France 





would interfere at once, and with a native Adminis* 
tration, the Debt could never be secure. If there is still’ 
to be a European control of the Treasury, independence 
becomes a farce, and so does neutrality; and if there is not, 
the Government and the Pashas will absorb all the money; 
as even Ismail, who at least could govern, latterly did. 
Neutrality is, in truth, a mere device for reproducing the 
old situation, with all its dangers much exasperated by the 
failure of a great experiment honestly intended, and fairly, 
though weakly carried out. a 

The plain truth, which English Radicals do not or will not 
recognise, is, that the materials for a native government iit 
Egypt at once independent and decent, do not exist. There is 
no strong ruler, no honest governing class, no “ people” capable 
of political action. It is very doubtful if a native army could be 
made strong enough to resist the Soudanese, and quite certai 
that a mercenary army, unless European, would not content itself’ 
with maintaining order and collecting revenue for the payment 
of foreign usurers. Whether composed of Turks, or Circassians, 
or Albanians, or Negroes, it would sooner or later become a 
Mameluke Army, and would act in its own interest, not that 
of the State. The people, with excellent qualities, want 
fifty years of just government to allow those qualities 
fair play, and even then will probably yield to any organised 
body of invaders, as they did to the Macedonians, to 
the Romans, to the Arabs, to the Turks, to the French, 
and to the English. Egyptians are not so much unfit to be 
independent, as incompetent to guard independence, and require 
for two generations at least to be placed in tutelage. The 
only question is,—Who shall be the tutors? And as we believe, 
the English, once freed from the present fetters, which enable 
them to prevent cruelty but to do no other good, would be the 
ablest, the most lenient, and the least untrustworthy school- 
masters. We would therefore go on with the present experi- 
ment until circumstances enabled us to rule more frankly ; or, if 
that is impossible without too much hazard and loss, we would 
call on Europe to sanction the appointment of the ablest 
Prince discoverable (not excluding even Arabi, who did make 
a fighting army), and leave him to govern, with this one 
guarantee,—that if invaded by Europeans, we would defend 
him. That project might have a little hope in it, for an able 
Khedive might buy allies in the Soudan, and so stop invasion 
from the South, and then govern in the rude Oriental way ; 
but in these elaborate paper arrangements we see nothing 
except a preparation for future complications. Neutrality is 
a most amiable plan; but the world is not to be governed in 
the field of politics, any more than in the field of Nature, 
by amiabilities. All the benevolence in the world will not 
enable you to make a house of sand ; and Egypt is sand, need 
ing strong compression before it can be used as building 
material. 


THE LAWYERS’ ATTACK UPON LAW. 


HERE is no stranger symptom at the present moment 
than the growing indifference to the authority of law 
which is expressed not merely by Socialists, or by professional 
agitators whose chief business in life is the attack on bad 
laws, or even by Irishmen who, if Mr. Gladstone is to be 
trusted, regard all laws as foreign inventions for oppressing 
them, but by gentlemen who have chosen the study and 
mastery of the law for their official business, like Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge and Mr. M‘Laren. Mr. Bernard Coleridge is the 
son of the Lord Chief Justice. He represents the legal pro- 
fession not only in his own person, but by virtue of his descent. 
He sits for one of the divisions of a great and energetic 
borough which, if law ever fell into general discredit, would 
be hardly habitable ; and yet on Wednesday he ostentatiously 
led the attack on the authority of the law, and preached’ the 
doctrine, if the speech as reported does not misrepresent him, 
that a law which is not echoed by the opinion of the people 
at large may properly be ignored. Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
exhorted the House of Commons to get rid of “ legal cant.” 
Law, “to be operative and respected either in England or 
Ireland, must be approved by the moral sense of the community 
at large.” That, as we understand it, is an absolute assertion 
that the law, say, against agrarian murderers ought to be re« 
pealed in Ireland, so far as it is not “approved by the moral 
sense of the community at large,’—the evidence that it is not 
heartily so approved, being that agrarian murderers are shel+ 
tered by the people, and in every way protected against the 
police. How far would Mr. Bernard Coleridge go in his effort 
to find a unit of moral opinion on law? As a Home-ruler of 
course he will not count om British opinion when estimating the 
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moral validity of a law in Ireland, nor, we suppose,—though we 
are not sure of this,—English opinion in estimating the moral 
validity of a law in Scotland or Wales. If this supposition be 
right, and if Scotch opinion were, as it was once believed to be, 
indifferent to any formal marriage, Mr. Coleridge would disap- 
prove, we suppose, any law requiring a formal ceremony, so far 
as Scotland was concerned ; and if Welsh opinion should follow 
Irish opinion, as in parts of Wales seems more or less probable, 
on the agrarian question, he would, of course, in that case, 
give his sanction to the adoption of a “ Plan of Campaign” in 
Wales. Is this, or anything like this, really his view? If it 
be so, there is at once an end to the civilising influence of law. 
Indeed, what this view comes to, is, that so long as any lawless 
practice can succeed in so captivating any convenient 
geographical area as to relax the whole tone of political 
morality in that area, it becomes at once wrong to enforce 
a law which represents a higher and more stringent 
view. Mr. Coleridge threw dust into men’s eyes by remind- 
ing the House that when cruel and bloody penalties 
were exacted for trivial crimes, juries cheated the law by 
acquitting persons whom they knew to be guilty, in order that 
they might escape the undue penalty. Well, to our minds, 
such juries did very wrong, and probably by so doing posi- 
poned for years the abolition of those bloody penalties. But 
whether they did wrong or right, at least they did not justify 
the crimes which they refused to punish cruelly ; and the vice 
of this Irish “ Plan of Campaign ”’ is that it justifies, and even 
enforces the breaking of perfectly fair and right contracts, in 
order that unfair contracts may be broken through also. To 
let a criminal escape rather than punish him very cruelly, is one 
thing ; to break through a voluntary and plain obligation in 
order to help some one else to break an involuntary and op- 
pressive obligation, quite another. Mr. Coleridge’s doctrine 
really is that public opinion should supersede law altogether. 
Public opinion !—a vague entity of which there is no clear 
test, no authentic register, and for the soundness of which, 
even when you have got at it, there is no conceivable 
guarantee. The old teaching used to be that even hard laws, 
wisely enforced, drilled nations into political might and 
grandeur. The modern doctrine is that there are to be no 
hard laws; or, if there are, they may be lightly disobeyed ; 
that drill of this kind is totally undesirable,—that public senti- 
ment is to take the place of law, and that while those who 
offend the public sentiment should be made to suffer even 
though they have the law on their side, those who please the 
public sentiment should be protected from all penalty, how- 
ever great their transgressions against positive law. This is, 
indeed, the régime of what Carlyle used to call ‘ rose-water ” 
in its most offensive and dangerous form. 

Mr. M‘Laren was a little more antinomian than even Mr. 
Coleridge. He called on the Government to be “thankful” 
for the breach of the law committed in Ireland in inaugurating 
the “Plan of Campaign.” According to him, the tenant- 
farmers were discharging a duty in violating any law which 
prevented them from keeping their wives and children in com- 
fort. We do not say that Mr. M‘Laren would justify deliberate 
fraud for the same purpose, but we do not at all know why he 
should not. If it is right to ignore your plain voluntary 
obligations in order to keep your wife and children happy, we 
do not see why it should not be right to break through other 
and more sacred obligations for the same purpose. Indeed, the 
principle is so wide a one that it might easily be invoked to justify 
a treacherous murder for the same end,—the end for which many 
amurder has actually been committed, though without any 
thought of its being justifiable. Mr. M‘Laren evidently does 
not understand with what edged tools he is playing. He says, 
indeed, that the “ Plan of Campaign ” may very possibly have 
saved some landlords from death. Well, suppose it did, and 
how does that justify it? That means simply that if you can so 
break the law as to prevent others from breaking a more sacred 
law, your lawlessness is justifiable. If that were so, every 
tyrannicide, every murderer who murdered the wicked, every 
kidnapper of an oppressor, every high-handed wager of private 
war against those who are to be accounted the enemies of 
their kind, would be justified. Mr. Coleridge and Mr. 
M‘Laren seem to us to have very little conception indeed of 
the miserable anarchy of weak amiable sentiments and arbi- 
trary actions, which their words go to justify. Their doctrine 
is explicit that in a civilised society you may begin by dis- 
obeying a law which society in general thinks in need of 
reform or abolition. Now, a man is always disposed to 
think that society agrees with him. He knows that a good 
many share his views, He is not intimately acquainted with 
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those who do not, and he finds it very easy to believe that the 
majority agree with him. Disobedience, therefore, is justi- 
able on the easiest terms. And once let private persons begin 
disobeying the law on their own judgments as to the opinion 
of the community, and civilisation in the true sense,—the senso 
in which it denotes the fitness of mankind for true citizenship 
—ceases at once, Arbitrary caprice is enthroned, instead of 
the rules of life sanctioned by a great historic past, and with 
the enthronement of such caprice, the very life of moral 
progress disappears. Mr. Bernard Ooleridge and Mr. M‘Laren 
do not do much credit to the majesty of the study in which 
they ought to be proficients. We had hoped that Law would 
at least have been justified of her own children, 





A DEMOCRATIC DANGER. 


2. principle upon which society can be organised hag 

its special weakness. In modern times, democracy has 
shown itself most easily and most prejudicially affected by 
corruption. To point this out is not to condemn democracy, 
Democracy, no doubt, is not liable to many other defects 
inherent in less complete and wide-stretching forms of govern- 
ment ; but that would be a very bad reason for not keeping a 
strenuous watch upon the growth of a parasite so utterly 
destructive to the full and free development of the body politic. 
In the ancient world, when the development of material pro- 
gress was but little advanced, the competition for wealth, and so 
the temptation towards corruption, was far less keen and fierce, 
Now, when the fashion of the world is in its widest sense set 
by a wealthy cultured class living at a high standard of material 
comfort, and when the struggle of existence has made real 
freedom and leisure for intellect and body hardly possible 
without wealth, it is very rare for men not to desire most 
eagerly to get money. When pressure such as this is exerted 
by the circumstances of modern life, and when—doubtless quite 
rightly—men without previously acquired wealth are placed in 
positions where money is always within their reach if they will 
but stoop just a little to dishonesty to obtain it, it can never 
be out of place to insist on the necessity that every precaution 
shall be taken to prevent corruption. There can be no sincerer 
friends to democracy than those who are determined at what- 
ever cost to burn out corruption. Unfortunately, there is just 
now only too much ground for viilangce. 

The North of England has during the last fortnight been 
made keenly alive to the danger by a case tried before Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith, at the Winter Assizes at Manchester. 
The proceedings, which occupied the Court for three days, 
were watched with the greatest possible excitement and 
interest in Salford, Manchester, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, and the local newspapers published the most de- 
tailed reports of the evidence. It is strange that a case 
so full of public interest should not have attracted more 
notice in the London Press. The case “ Hunter v. Lever,” 
though it took the form of a prosecution for libel, in fact 
turned upon a charge of corruption, and of the taking of bribes 
in the shape of commissions, preferred by Mr. H. Lever, 
a coal-merchant, against Mr. Hunter, the manager of the 
Salford Corporation Gasworks. The charges made by Mr. 
Lever were contained in certain letters and telegrams, and 
referred to matters which had taken place during the past six 
years, These charges were at last challenged by Mr. Hunter, 
who took the extreme step of prosecuting Mr. Lever for libel 
in a Criminal Court, instead of bringing the usual action for 
damages, Mr. Lever defended himself by pleading that his 
accusations were true in fact, and that it was for the public 
benefit that they should be stated. After a most careful trial, 
the jury returned a verdict for the defendant,—that is, they 
held that the accusation of corruption against Mr. Hunter was 
true in fact, and that its publication was for the benefit of the 
public. It is not our intention here to go into the question 
whether this verdict was or was not justified by the evidence. 
We simply take it as it stands. No doubt as long as matters 
remain as they are, it will always be possible for Mr. Hunter to 
say that he has never been condemned by any court of law, and 
that he has simply been unsuccessful in a libel action against 
adefamer. It is for his fellow-townsmen, not us, who know 
nothing of him except from the libel action, to judge of the 
validity of this defence. We shall content ourselves with a state- 
ment of some of the facts upon which the jury found their verdict, 
and upon which Mr, Hunter’s employers have deemed it neces- 
sary to suspend him, as they illustrate the special danger of 
corruption to democracy. Broadly stated, the accusation 
against Mr, Hunter made by the defendant was that, as engi- 
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neer and manager of the gasworks of the Corporation of 
Salford, part of whose business was to advise the Corporation 
as to the contracts for coal, he had taken commissions upon 
and received bribes in respect of these contracts. The most 
definite evidence adduced in support of this defence was 
that of two persons, Mr. Smethurst and Mr. Hartley. Mr. 
Smethurst was a member of a firm of colliery proprietors, 
who, seeing an advertisement from the Salford Corporation for 
tenders for coal, formed the intention of tendering on behalf 
of his firm. Before taking any active steps, however, he saw a 
certain Mr. Hawkins, a gas-engineer and a friend of Mr. Hunter, 
and told him of his intention. Subsequently to this conversa- 
tion, Mr. Hawkins wrote a letter to Mr. Smethurst asking him 
not to tender till they had seen each other. After some further 
negotiations, a meeting took place between Mr. Smethurst, 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Hunter. At this interview Mr. 
Smethurst swore that the following arrangement was made :— 
“Taking my price as given to Mr. Hawkins, I was told by one 
or the other, or both of them, to put 1s. 6d. upon it; 1s. 
was for Mr. Hunter, and 6d. was for Mr. Hawkins.” The 
money was to be paid into the hands of a third person, 
in order to avoid exposure. In other words, Mr. Smethurst 
swore that an agreement was made under which Mr. Hunter, 
the manager of the Salford Corporation Gasworks, was to 
receive a commission of 1s. on every ton supplied, in considera- 
tion of Mr. Smethurst obtaining the contract. The evidence 
of Mr. Hartley is equally damaging to the credit of the general 
conduct of business, though he is not himself implicated in 
any doubtful transactions. Mr. Hartley, described as a director 
of a Coal and Iron Company, stated that in 1877 and 1878 he 
had an interview with Mr. Hunter, in order to see if he could 
enter into a contract to supply gas-coal. He swore that at 
this interview Mr. Hunter asked him “ what the allowance 
would be to himself as manager.” ‘To that I asked, ‘ What 
is the usual allowance?’ and his reply was, ‘6d., 9d., 1s., 
and sometimes 1s. 6d. per ton.’ I said that I was ignorant of 
such a practice, and that I would name the subject to my co- 
directors, and possibly some of them might call on him.” 
When asked what was the result of such a communication to 
the other directors, Mr, Hartley stated that “it was decided 
to make no further attempt to deal with the Salford Corpora- 
tion.” This evidence requires no comment. But besides the 
two points we have selected, there was a mass of evidence 
alduced to show the system of doing business that prevailed 
at the Salford Corporation Gasworks, but which cannot be set 
out here. 

The public lessons that may be derived from the trial are 
extremely important. In the first place, it is evident that the 
conditions under which some of the public bodies in Lancashire 
conduct the businesses connected with the supply of gas are far 
from satisfactory. Mr. Smethurst’s evidence on this point was 
as little ambiguous as it was seriously alarming. He stated in 
Court that he had told Mr. Lever that “he could not get into 
some of the gasworks unless he gave commissions.” This, if it 
is true, means that corruption has seriously affected the officers 
of the Municipalities, and that either corruption, or a careless- 
ness almost as bad as corruption, has taken hold of the Corpora- 
tions themselves. Then, too, the whole question of muni- 
cipal trading presents itself. Can this case, and the other 
instances which we fear the evidence shows to exist, be fairly 
taken to show that it is unwise to allow the Municipalities to 
conduct business of a semi-commercial kind? Probably it 
would not be fair to draw any such general conclusion, The 
making and repairing of streets is a business which no one can 
pretend to be otherwise than strictly municipal ; and yet the 
contracts that have to be made in connection with their manage- 
ment might just as easily be jobbed as contracts for gas. In 
truth, the best lesson of the Salford case is the necessity for 
an increasing demand from the public for the utmost vigilance 
on the part of their municipal officers and magistrates, and a 
steady resolve that good and honest management shall be the 
Tule of public undertakings, even if what appear to be un- 
naturally high salaries have to be paid to secure this end. 
Highly paid officials are often not half such a burden on the 
rates as they look at first sight. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF ANIMAL CHARACTER. 
WO or three weeks ago, Sir John Lubbock delivered a 
delightful lecture at Walsall on the intelligence and 
senses of animals, in which he brought together a large 
number of the facts and observations accumulated during his 
long and active career as a naturalist and experimenter in the 





field of natural history. There is one conclusion which the 
repeated perusal of that very interesting lecture has forced upon 
us that is well worth a little exposition and discussion, and that 
is the immense difficulty of interpreting truly the mind of dumb 
creatures separated widely from ourselves both by the complexity 
of their instincts and by the poverty of their resources for making 
their nature known to us. For example, Sir John Lubbock is 
evidently inclined to infer that some of the wasp species can 
count up to ten, and some up to twenty-four, on the strength of 
the facts which he relates in the following passage :— 

“An interesting consideration rises with reference to the number 
of the victims allotted to each cell by the solitary wasps. Ammophila 
considers one large caterpillar of Noctusa segetum enough ; one species 
of Eumenes supplies its young with five victims; another, ten, fifteen, 
and even up to twenty-four. The number appears to be constant in 
each species. How does the insect know when her task is fulfilled ? 
Not by the cell being filled, for if some be removed she does not re- 
place them. When she has brought her complement, she considers 
her task accomplished, whether the victims are still there or not. 
How, then, does she know when she has made up the number 
twenty-four? Perhaps it will be said that each species feels some 
mysterious and innate tendency to provide a certain number of 
victims. This would under no circumstances be any explanation ; but 
it is not in accordance with the facts. In the genus (Eumenes) the 
males are much smaller than the females. Now, in the hive bees, 
humble bees, wasps, and other insects where such a difference occurs, 
but where the young are directly fed, it is, of course, obvious that 
the quantity can be proportioned to the appetite of the grub. Bat 
in insects with the habits of Zumenes and Ammophila the case is 
different, because the food is stored up once for all. Now, it is 
evident that if a female grab was supplied with only food enongh for 
a male, she would starve to death; while if a male grub were given 
enough for a female, it would have too much. No such waste, how- 
ever, occurs. In some mysterious manner, the mother knows whether 
the egg will produce a male or female grub, and apportions the 
quantity of food accordingly. She does not change the species or 
size of her prey; but if the egg is male, she supplies five, if female, 
ten, victims. Does she count? Certainly this seems very like a 
commencement of arithmetic.” 

Now, upon that we should be inclined to ask a question. Granting 
what no one will deny, the existence of a maternal instinct in 
almost all animals,—which of the two is the higher exercise of 
reason, to recognise that a given parental effort on behalf of the 
progeny had been foiled, and that it required doing over again, or 
to count up to ten, or even up totwenty-four? We should have 
thought that the former was far the slighter exercise of rational 
powers, at least admitting the pressure of any maternal instinct 
at all, which Sir John Lubbock would hardly dispute. Un- 
doubtedly many creatures which never show the slightest trace 
of such a counting power as the capacity to count ten,—to say 
nothing of twenty-four,—do adapt their maternal instinct to 
changed circumstances with the greatest alacrity. The thrush, 
for instance, to take one amongst many birds, is constantly 
known to visit one of her fledglings which has fallen out of the 
nest and has been put into a cage, and to feed it as carefully in 
that cage as she would have fed it in the nest. Yet we never 
heard of a thrush getting higher in its arithmetic than the 
power which Sir John Lubbock attributes to most birds of 
distinguishing between three eggs and two. Sir John believes 
that most birds will desert their nest if two out of only four 
eggs have been abstracted, but not if only one out of four has 
been abstracted ; and he infers that the bird sees no difference 
between three and four, but does see a difference between two 
and four. Well, the thrush is one of the birds, we imagine, that 
can count as high as three, but cannot discriminate between 
three and four; and yet the thrush, like most other birds, will 
recognise that one of her brood has been displaced, and is in 
need of her care elsewhere. Is not that a slighter exercise of 
reason,—assuming that a steady maternal instinct prompts 
every mother,—than the effort to count ten? Yet the wasp is 
incapable of any such exercise of reason, it seems. She does 
not repair a mischance when it happens to the stock of food 
she provides. If so, surely it is unreasonable to suppose that 
she had the capacity to recognise that the food was for her 
offspring’s use at all, and still more that she can count ten in 
the exercise of an instinct of which she has not the capacity to 
grasp the meaning. Surely a creature that could provide de- 
liberately for the future of its offspring and even count ten in 
supplying its wants, would be able to see that the ten had 
dwindled to nine or eight before her task was done, and would 
supply the deficiency. This striking incapacity seems to us 
to argue that the seeming capacity to count ten was not 
real, but was mere instinctive deference to some automatic 
necessity impressed upon the organism, just as the process 
for hatching the eggs of a bird is so impressed, without 
any conscious adaptation of means to ends at all. Surely 
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it is more reasonable to suppose that the female is driven to 
find ten victims for every female grub, and five only for every 
male grub, by an inscrutable necessity, than it is to suppose that 
though she is rational enough to count ten before she knows 
that she has executed her task, she is nevertheless irrational 
enough to take no notice that two out of the ten victims have 
disappeared. Of course, this is only saying that:there is no ex- 
planation of the instinct. That we grant. But is it not less 
unreasonable to say that there is no explanation, than to give 
an explanation which would imply an amount of intelligence 
disproved by the simplest experiment made upon it? The lesser 
act of intelligence is implied in the greater. If there be no 
power of adaptation of resources to meet new difficulties, it is 
aneredible that there can be arithmetical capacity enough for 
counting ten. We should take the power of an animal to 
meet unexpected emergencies of a simple kind as the most 
elementary of all tests of reason as distinguished from mere 
instinct. The ant or the beaver which at once makes good the 
injuries of whatever kind which happen to its settlement, cer- 
tainly reasons; but the wasp which provides five, or ten, or 
twenty-four victims, as the case may be, for its undeveloped off- 
spring, but never replaces one that is taken away, almost as 
certainly is not acting on any principle which takes account of 
changing circumstances, but on instinct alone. 

Thus, it was surely reasoning,—of a simple kind, indeed, 
but still reasoning, and not instinct,—which was displayed by 
Sir John’s poodle ‘ Van,’ when he learned to associate the word 
“food” with bread-and-milk, and to bring the word when he 
wanted the thing; to associate the word “out” with a walk, 
and to bring the word when he wanted a walk, and so on; and 
Sir John Lubbock seems to have established absolutely by these 
experiments that a clever dog is fully capable of learning the 
names affixed by his master to his various enjoyments, and of 
asking for an enjoyment by means of a fixed sign or symbol. 
Indeed, every creature which answers to its own name, shows 
the same power in a much more rudimentary form. But what 
was the reason why Sir John Lubbock failed at the next step 
in instructing this clever animal P— 

“T then tried the following experiment:—I prepared six cards 
about 10 inches by 8, and coloured in pairs,—two yellow, two blue, 
and two orange. I put three of them on the floor, and then, holding 
up one of the others, endeavoured to teach ‘ Van’ to bring me the 
duplicate. That is to say, that if the blue was held up, he should 
fetch the corresponding colour from the floor; if yellow, he should 
fetch the yellow, and soon. When he brought the wrong card, he 
was made to drop it, and return for another till he brought the right 
«one, when he was rewarded with a litile food. We continued the 
lessons for nearly three months, but as a few days were missed, we 
may say for ten weeks, and yet at the end of the time I cannot say 
that ‘Van’ appeared to have the least idea what was expected of 
him. It seemed a matter of pure accident which card he brought. 
There is, I believe, no reason to doubt that dogs can distinguish 
eoloura; but as it was just possible that ‘ Van’ might be colour-blind, 
we then repeated the same experiment, only substituting for the 
coloured cards others marked respectively with dark bands, I., II., 
and III. This we continued for another three months—or, say, 
allowing for intermissions, ten weeks—but to my surprise, entirely 
without success, for we entirely failed to make the dog understand 
what we wanted.” 

We take it that the real difference between this and the previous 
experiment is very simple. It was not that the dog did not see 
the likeness between the like cards and the difference between the 
different ones, for this he had proved sufficiently in the previous 
experiment that he did see. All the various samples of cards with 
* food,” or “ out,” or “bone” on them were used by him, and 
mused indifferently, when he wanted the thing associated with 
the name he had learnt to recognise. Any one of twenty cards 
with the same name on it was brought, and ‘ Van’ knew per- 
fectly well that any one of them would do. Clearly, therefore, 
he saw the resemblances and the differences between printed 
words. Why could he not learn that when his master held up 
a ecard with one sign on it, he wanted him to bring another 
eard with a similar sign on itP Solely, we imagine, because, 
while he could learn to associate a name with a real thing, he 
could not learn to associate a name with a duplicate of itself. 
He could perceive likeness, and make use of it to get at 
gome ultimate enjoyment; but he could not conceive of 
a@nybody’s wanting him to show that he understood that 
gne object was like another, without any relation to an 
altimate object to be gained. His mind could pass from the 
mame to the thing named,—at all events, where the thing 
named was what he enjoyed,—but not from one name to a 
duplicate of the same name where there was no external reality 
to be associated with the name. It is true that he was fed when 








he brought a similar card, and not fed when he brought a dig. 
similar one ; but if he had learned anything in that way, it would 
have been to think that the card he brought was another name 
for “ food,” and when he found that on the next occasion (after a 
different card had been held up) it was not a name for food, but 
for being refused food, he would be bewildered, and regard the 
whole lesson as confusion. It is evidently a much easier busi. 
ness to make even a very clever animal understand the name for 
a thing, than to make him understand the name as a mere abstract 
term,—as expressing the common aspect of similar things, 
This last lesson was an attempt to make‘ Van’ display his pro. 
ficiency in discovering a mere resemblance. He could detect the 
resemblance, but could not understand that he was asked to 
show that he had detected it, simply for the sake of illustrating 
his abstract power. 

It is still more difficult to interpret what passes in the 
mind of an animal when you come to the region of 
the character and the affections. An eminent physician 
described to the present writer a day or two ago, what he had 
himself witnessed during the illness and after the death and 
burial of a favourite collie of his own. The dog was sick to 
death, and was taken to die quietly in the country, where the 
mother of various puppies of the same breed was bringing up 
her family. Directly the sick dog was taken down, the bitch 
went to lie by his side, and never left him for the four days 
that he survived,—could not, indeed, be tempted away from his 
side. After his death, his master had a grave dog for him, 
in which he was laid amidst a shower of primroses, with some 
little ceremony. The female jumped down into the grave and 
licked the poor old dog’s ear, and was followed in so doing 
by all the puppies,—all his own children,—while two dogs of 
a different breed stood, one on each side of the grave, wagging 
their tails, but showing no wish to descend and take leave 
of him in this fashion. Then the bitch leaped out of the 
grave, followed by all her puppies, rushed into a neighbouring 
field, and began circling round and round it in a wild gallop of 
apparent delight. And the interpretation put upon this fidelity 
and farewell of hers, followed by this burst of exuberant spirits, 
by the master, was, “ Duty first, and pleasure afterwards.” The 
nursing and the farewell were duties which had been discharged 
with all due tenderness; but once discharged, the mother saw 
no reason why she should not take a thorough good romp 
with her children. ‘Dead was dead, and gone was gone;” 
mourning was not part of her conception of the exigencies 
of the situation. Now, was that, or was it not, a true interpreta- 
tion of what passed through that collie’s mind? If not, what 
was it that made her lie for four days by the dying dog, and 
then leap into the grave and give his eara lick? Perhaps the 
notion of duty never entered her head; it may have been 
sympathy, real trouble at seeing her old companion in so much 
trouble, that kept her at his side. But then, what took her and 
all the puppies into the grave? That was not sympathy ; was 
it a sense of propriety, a feeling of what was due to the head 
of the family, a last recognition of what he had been, and was 
to be no more? If so, would not that imply a sort of con- 
ventional sense of status and dignity, a feeling of decorum, 
a recognition of the appropriateness of a certain kind of 
demeanour to a certain kind of occasion, and a sense, too, 
of the weight of those obligations, and of relief at their 
discharge, as expressed by the subsequent gambols with 
her offspring? If all that might really be inferred, what germs 
of an advanced civilisation would not be contained in the character 
of such dogs as these? But who can judge how far it is safe 
to go, in interpreting by our human analogies what takes place 
in the heart of a dumb creature P 





DOES EDUCATION DIMINISH INDUSTRY? 
HE Daily News of Monday, in an article advocating the 
introduction of workshops into National schools, men- 
tions and partly endorses a popular complaint. Many critics of 
our present system of primary instruction fear that it will breed 
up a generation with a distaste, and even contempt for manual 
labour. “The boys make less trusty workmen, and the girls 
worse cooks, and housemaids, and laundry-women.” They “are 
less handy and more conceited than a former generation ; have 
less liking for work, and more ‘notions.’” The Daily News 1s 
advocating a specific project, and therefore states its case 
strongly; but there is no doubt it expresses a feeling very 
general not only with “the classes,” but with employers 
of labour of all degrees, and especially with employers 
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in a small way. Moreover, behind all these complaints, 
some of which are justified, for we have as yet been 
too busy making up lee-way in the battle with utter 
jgnorance to attend sufficiently to technical education, there 
rests an idea general enough and broad enough to deserve atten- 
tion,—the idea that education is in itself inimical to continuous 
industry. A lad who expends some years in acquiring know- 
ledge will not, it is fancied, betake himself willingly to the 
dradgery of manual labour, will avoid it, even if he loses by the 
avoidance, will crowd into the towns, and will go perilously near 
starvation in any easy employment, rather than work with his 
hands for fifty-four hours a week. The old method of training 
lads through apprenticeship to the necessary habit of endurance 
is breaking up, and with it the mechanical aptitude trans- 
mitted through generations which made the acquisition of the 
necessary knowledge almost unconscious. The working lad’s 
mind has expanded, however little, and he will not, it is con- 
tended, work as he did. It is quite right that the subject should 
be stirred, for if the theory of the objectors is true, the look-out 
for the world is but a poor one. Some of the most necessary 
tasks are disagreeable tasks. Somebody must cart the muck, 
dig the drains, unload the ships, stack the coals, carry the 
bricks, or the world will stop; and a resort to slave-labour 
would be criminal, or to excessive pay highly inconvenient or 
impossible. Machinery will not do everything, will not, for 
instance, before making the bricks, excavate and damp the clay 
for filling the moulds. The human hand is still, in many 
departments of labour, the only conceivable as well as the only 
available machine. Education cannot be stopped, and if, 
therefore, education develops an aversion to hard work, humanity 
will stand in presence of a nearly insoluble problem. The chance 
even is serious, and attracts the more attention because there 
is some primd-facie evidence that the danger is real. One clever 
race, the Jew, which, though often uneducated, has just the 
kind of intellect that education by itself produces, steadily and 
successfully avoids hard manual labour. The Hebrews all over 
the earth will not plough, yet they contrive to live. Another, the 
Yankee, which is educated, dislikes work so much that it is said 
that its trae destiny is to oversee workers, and that a Yankee 
sitting on the gate to drive other men to labour is worth five 
Yankees in a field. The drift towards the towns which in all 
countries follows education, and is now covering Europe with 
huge centres of population, is believed to be in part caused by 
the hope of obtaining “light” tasks; and the excessive increase 
of competitors for clerkships has been for years matter of 
constant observation. The clerks swarm in ever-increasing 
numbers, till their wages are driven down to starvation- 
point, and they declare themselves incapable of living under 
& competition which seems to have no bounds. There are 
trades, we believe, now in which the clerks pay the employers. 
Some of the peoples of the Continent are penetrated with the 
notion that instruction is fatal to willing labour. Mr. Hamerton, 
in his wise book on France, declares that the peasants think a 
son who has gone to school outside the village is lost to their 
work, and believes that in the main they are right, the lads who 
have been instructed revolting against the unbroken toil, the 
penury, the calculating thrift essential to the peasant life. 
English dealers of the lower class say a lad must be taken 
young, or he will never succeed; and in one trade at least, that 
of a sailor, the rules in favour of beginning early are made im- 
mutable, the old hands knowing from experience that the life is 
intolerable to most of those who have tried any other. 


On the other hand, no dislike of work, and especially no dis- 
like of agricultural work, which is at once the roughest, the 
most continuous, and the worst paid, has appeared among two 
of the best-educated races. The Scotch, who have been taught 
for two hundred years, and are now far more thoroughly trained 
than our National-school boys, show no disposition to avoid 
labour; but are, on the contrary, remarkable for persistent and 
fairly contented industry. There are thousands of Hugh Millers 
among them, though without his genius. The Prussian peasants, 
who are as educated as the English will be twenty years hence, 
work exceedingly hard, and in the country, where their holdings 
are their own, show none of the resentment at their fate which is 
no doubt manifested in the towns in the form of Socialist 
aspirations. Gardeners, who all over Great Britain are the best 
instructed of manual labourers, work, more especially when 
working for themselves, with unusual diligence, and it is 
matter of constant observation that a labourer who happens by 
any accident to be a “ bit of a scholar,” can be depended upon 





when work presses and every man is required. The people of 
Rome, who can read and write, are far more diligent than’ 
the Neapolitans, who cannot; and the best workmen in 
Italy are those who have passed through the Army, and 
so obtained what is practically an education. There seems 
no @ priori reason why it should be otherwise. Attendance 
in the schools, which are well ventilated and warm, notoriously 
improves health, and there is no evidence whatever that it 
diminishes strength in the lower class any more than in the 
upper, who decidedly benefit by school life. Nothing recog- 
nisable, in fact, happens to the child who is taught, except a 
break in his habit of steady endurance, which is met in the 
agricultural schools by the system of half-time, and does not 
appear to impair industry in factories or workshops. Culti- 
vated lads—we mean lads “well educated” in the conven 
tional sense—work in scores in the foundries, learning the 
engineer’s business through a most severe physical apprentice+ 
ship; and lads who emigrate without capital constantly work 
at hard tasks as well and as steadily as ploughmen,—often, 
moreover, acknowledging a complete contentment with their 
toil. They feel monotony when there is monotony; but they 
do not'resent handwork any more than thousands of educated 
Canadian or New England farmers. On the whole, and subject 
to the evidence which can only be supplied by many more years’ 
of observation, we should say the truth was something of this 
kind. Education of the modern kind does not diminish 
industry, and does not, except for a very short period, break 
the habit of assiduity at work. Nor does it diminish the 
readiness to do manual labour in those who can do it, 
though it does diminish their number,—the “delicate” ladé 
as their mothers call them, who, if left uneducated, would have 
gone on in the groove of their forefathers, taking by a species 
of natural selection to the lighter tasks. The remainder work 
as before, though probably not in the old, machine-like way. 
They spare themselves more, are more quick to avoid unneces- 
sary toil, and no doubt, as a large proportion are and must be 
selfish men, in numberless instances they “scamp ” their work” 
in ways the unintelligent never think of. That scamping, 
together with the eagerness for more money produced by new 
wants, and a certain indocility or independence, combine to 
produce an unfavourable impression as to industry which is not 
justified, or rather is due to other causes than aversion to work. 
We must wait a little for full information, the boys who 
have passed through school not being thirty yet; but we do 
not despair of seeing plenty of Hugh Millers among English’ 
workmen,—that is, men who are educated, yet have a definite 
love for and pride in exceedingly hard and monotonous mannat 
toil. Miller set up stone walls for eight hours a day—a real back- 
breaking occupation—but he had learned more than most of our 
lads. We should be very glad if half-time could be made general, 
as we are nearly convinced it would increase learning, by allowing 
school time to last longer; and we would not discourage any 
scheme for keeping up the habit of manual labour, which will. 
be the lot of the great majority while the world goes round; 
and which is, in fact, the permanent gymnasium of the humar 
race; but we have little fear, even if the present system con- 
tinues. The changes which may come will not be produced by 
laziness, but by a longing for larger wages, and the comfort 
they bring, which some industries, agricultural especially, im 
closely populated countries, may find it difficult to satisfy. 
It will be satisfied, however, in one way or another, for 
education opens wide the grand safety-valve, the power of 
wandering over earth in search of the opportunity of toil. 
For what we know, the human race may be destined some 
day to perish like mites on a cheese, through their own 
multiplication; but at present there is ample space for al 
of our race, who may for the next century, at the cost only 
of expatriation, have their twenty acres apiece to work on. 
Germans, Englishmen, Italians, are swarming out in thousands 
daily ; but still, there is no chance that they will perish for want 
of room, or be driven, like Chinamen, to that ceaseless work for 
bare existence under which other virtues than industry are 
apt to perish. Another Europe could live and prosper om 
the unpeopled river-basins of South America. Education 
helps to disperse mankind, and we certainly do not find that 
emigrants, who are rarely of the know-nothing class, are 
at all reluctant to undertake severe toil. Is there not 
in the whole discussion a defect caused by tradition, an 
impression that as brainworkers avoid hard labour, knowing 
well that they cannot do both up to their full power, these 
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whose brains have been developed will never do it? For- 
tunately, or unfortunately, they will specially feel the great 
disciplining force of the world, “the strong conscription of 
hunger,” which constrains us all. If all the world were Newtons, 
nobody would get a mouthful of bread without somebody 
facing all weathers to plough and sow and reap. 





VERDI. 


ANE persons of an unmusical turn may resent the fuss that 
has been made over the production of Verdi’s new opera, 

to the temporary eclipse in our daily papers of the Bulgarian 
and European problems. Even those who are interested in the 
matter cannot repress a smile on encountering, amid paragraphs 
of a purely political character, a despatch from Milan—or 
“ Otellopolis,” as an Italian humourist has called it—to the 
effect that the second performance “ has been postponed in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Signor Tamagno, whose throat 
has been damaged by the alternate hot and cold blasts that have 
prevailed.” But after making all allowance for the frothy and 
factitious enthusiasm which has been expended over Otello, it must 
be admitted that a good many circumstances have combined to 
lend an almost unique character to the occasion. After a silence 
of some fifteen years, Verdi, like a musical Cincinnatus, has 
exchanged the pursuits and pleasures of a gentleman-farmer 
for the fatigues and excitement of the opera-house, with the cer- 
tainty of attracting the interest and inspiring the admiration of 
musicians of nearly every school and nation. To old-fashioned 
opera-goers, no matter how deeply they may regret the recent 
development of his style, he always remains the composer of JI 
Trovatore, La Traviata, and Rigoletto, and as such will be judged 
retrospectively, as befits the last representative of the high art of 
his country. At the other extreme, the Wagnerians, or a certain 
number of them, point to him with trinamph as a distinguished 
convert to the doctrines, harmonic and dramatic, of their master, 
and as forecasting the ultimate victory of his principles. Between 
these two sections, the moderates prefer to regard Verdi as a 
composer who has marched with the times, and whose work, 
whether modified by organic development or by external in- 
fluences, combines at the period of his ripe maturity the intel- 
lectuality of the Teuton with the graceful charm of the Italian 
genius. No doubt the great age of the composer—seventy-three 
—is a remarkable circumstance ; but we think undue stress is laid 
upon this fact. For, not to mention the unimpaired powers of 
Auber at a much greater age, a fairer parallel is to be found in 
Parsifal, written when Wagner was but a very few years 
younger. So much, then, for the causes which help to explain 
the astonishing amount of space that has been devoted to the 
discussion of the new opera. It should be added, moreover, 
that Verdi’s impenetrable reserve and notorious distaste 
for publicity have probably tended to pique the curiosity of 
journalists and interviewers to an abnormal extent, stimulating 
them to feats of bold invention when no facts were forthcoming. 
One ingenious Italian critic played off a successful trick upon 
his foreign colleagues by gravely asserting that all wind instru- 
ments of the Sax family were to be excluded; and this mild 
piece of satire directed against recent exhibitions of ultra- 
patriotic feeling in music, was religiously repeated and believed 
in for a while by the French Press. Since the production of the 
opera, a certain section of French critics have expressed their 
regret that Verdi should have allowed himself to be led captive 
by Wagner, whose baneful influence they trace in the want 
of carrure of the new work. However, these gentlemen are 
to have their revenge, for we understand that the management 
of the Grand Opera at Paris, where the new work is shortly 
to be produced, have bargained for the interpolation of a ballet, 
in deference to the immemorial usage of that institution. 
Could a more striking proof be furnished of the tenacious 
adhesion to convention which has ever been a mark of the 
French character, and to which Tourguéneff bore such pointed 
testimony by the saying, attributed to one of his characters, 
that the only two types of Frenchmen were M. Proudhon and 
Robespierre? Were the subject King Lear, there would have to 
be a ballet beyond a doubt. Readers of Bizet’s life will not fail 
to recall how, in order to suit the exigencies of a libretto founded 
upon Scott’s “Fair Maid of Perth,” he had to compose music 
for a Scotch Carnival which the librettist had represented as 
taking place in that town. It is not our purpose in this place to 
add any more to the exhaustive accounts of the new opera which 
have appeared in our daily papers from the correspondents who 








journeyed expressly to Milan in order to be present at its pro- 
duction. But before proceeding to refer to M. Pougin’s pleasant 
‘* anecdotal ” life* of Verdi, we may call attention to the signi. 
ficant fact, noticed, we think, by the Times’ correspondent, 
that on an occasion of such national importance, no first-rate 
prima donna was forthcoming, while one of the three leading 
roles was confided not to a native artist, but a Frenchman. It 
is difficult to avoid construing this into a symptom of the de. 
cadence of Italian voices. But it is consoling to reflect that an 
exactly similar complaint was made some seventy years ago, 
just before the emergence of such a phalanx of great singers 
as the world has probably never seen. 

Biographies of living notabilities are one of the nuisances of 
contemporary literature; but if we must have them, we can wish 
for no more judicious method of procedure than that adopted 
by M. Pougin. Never overstepping the bounds of the “ anecdotal 
frame” which he has prescribed himself, he has steered clear of 
all trivial personalities and vulgar gossip. His respect for Verdi’s 
character, and his admiration for his genius, never lead him into 
the fulsome adulation so often observable in works of the sort; 
on the contrary, he makes no effort to extenuate some harsh 
traits in the portrait of his hero. Lastly, he abstains from 
attempting any critical estimate of Verdi’s works, rightly 
judging such an effort both premature and inappropriate, 
Turning to the work itself, one cannot help being struck at the 
contrast between the tranquil ease of Verdi’s old age, and the 
hardships and sufferings of his youth. Born in 1813, of very 
humble parentage, he had his full share of the troubles and 
rebuffs which so often prove the best school for genius. In 
1814, he narrowly escaped massacre at the hands of the 
Russian troops; on another occasion he was nearly drowned. 
The authorities of the Conservatoire at Milan refused 
to admit him as a pupil. Finally, after marrying the 
daughter of his benefactor, he lost his wife and both 
children within the space of three months, before he was 
twenty-seven years of age. And in the midst of his affliction, 
he had to finish and produce an opéra-bouffe! In 1842, his first 
successful opera, Nabucco, was produced. Speaking to a friend 
after the performance, he admitted that he could hardly believe 
in the reality of his triumph. “I assure you that at the stretto 
of the first finale, when all the spectators in the stalls and pit 
stood up cheering and shouting, I thought at first that they were 
making fun of the poor composer.” After this, Verdi was able 
to command his own terms, asking £270 for his next opera. By 
1870, his price had grown to £4,000, and, if we are to believe the 
statements of the Press, he is to receive double that sum for 
Otello. Officialism was the chief obstacle that Verdi had to 
contend against in the course of his subsequent career. The 
Lombardi, which he wrote immediately after Nabucco, brought 
him into conflict with the Archbishop of Milan, who had 
directed the police to forbid its performance, on the ground 
that certain sacred rites were represented on the stage. More 
frequently it was the political tendencies of his operas which 
aroused the vigilance of the censorship. It is not necessarily to 
be supposed that he went out of his way to inflame the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen, though his sympathies were with their 
aspirations after national union, But his music doubtless re- 
flected the general fermentation of the period, and the situa- 
tions in his operas were occasionally turned to political account 
by the performers,—e.g., in 1847, during the performance of his 
Macbeth. A dozen years later, the extraordinary political popu- 
larity of Verdi was due entirely to the cabalistic value of the 
letters of which it was composed—V. E. R. D. I. standing for 
Vittorio-Emanuele, Re D’Italia—so that Viva Verdi! became a 
sort of rallying cry or watchword in the struggle for union. He sat 
in the first national Parliament, and was made a Senator in 1875, 
but evinced no aptitude for politics, and never took part in any 
debate. The most singular instance of this intervention of the 
censorship occurred in the year 1858, when Verdi was super- 
intending the rehearsals of his opera, the Ballo in Maschera, at 
Naples. The news of Orsini’s attempt having come to hand, 
the authorities withdrew their permission for the representation 
of the opera, on the ground that the assassination of Gustavus 
III., which occurs in the piece, might encourage regicide. 
Finally, after various vicissitudes, the opera was produced at 
Rome, after it had been arranged that “the action of the piece 
should take place in America, and that instead of the murder of 
Gustavus II[., the management should be satisfied with repre- 


* Verdi: Histoire Anecdotique de sa Vie ct de ses Quvres, Par Arthur Pougiu. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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senting that of the Earl of Warwick, Governor of the town of 
Boston !” After the censorship, prime donne seem to have given 
Verdi most trouble. The Traviata, though destined to become one 
of his most popular works, was a complete fiasco on its first per- 
formance. This was due, according to M. Pougin, not to any 
defect of vocal ability on the part of the representative of the 
anhappy heroine, but to her excess of fat ; so that when the 
doctor announced that she was in a rapid decline, the audience 
were convulsed with laughter, just as they were when Lablache, 
in the Briganti of Mercadante, emerged from a tower where he 
was supposed to have languished for many years. Then, 
again, the production of The Sicilian Vespers—a strange 
subject, as M. Pougin points out, for the directors of the French 
opera to suggest to an Italian composer—was seriously delayed 
by the historic flight of Madame Cruvelli from Paris. And, 
lastly, in Ernani, the dissatisfaction of the prima donna— 
Madame Loewe—at not having sufficient opportunities for dis- 
play, came very near having disastrous consequences. Of a 
stubborn and unyielding nature, Verdi appears to have worked 
most successfully in conjunction with Piave, the most pliable of 
the half-dozen librettists whom he has employed in the course of 
his long career. According to M. Pougin, Verdi practically writes 
his own libretto,—* that is to say, he not only invariably chooses 
the subjects of his operas, but also traces the outlines of the 
librettos, indicates all the situations, constructs them almost 
entirely as far as concerns their general framework, and 
supplies his dramatis persone ......so that his collaborateur 
has only to follow his indications, to finish off the whole, and to 
write the verses.” Along with this imperiousness, Verdi unites 
many thoroughly admirable characteristics, modesty and 
generosity being perhaps the most remarkable. M. Pougin’s 
pleasant volume abounds in good stories, which we will not 
spoil by quoting, but rather recommend our readers to enjoy 
for themselves, either in the original French, or in the trans- 
lation recently published by Messrs. Grevel. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


————— 
FOREIGN OPINION ON IRELAND. 
(To rum Eprrox or Tum “‘ Seuctator.’’} 

Sir,—It has been asserted, and has not been sufficiently con- 
tradicted, that European opinion is in favour of the Parnellite 
contentions. Liberal Englishmen, however, who pretend to 
think so, can hardly fail to be familiar with the Correepondant, 
the organ of Montalembert and of his school, who were ever 
champions of English ideas and of English politicians in the 
days when reform did not mean nihilism, and when the widest 
tolerance of political extravagance was the fruit of strength, and 
not of weakness. 

In the Correspondant has lately been published a series of 
articles on the present state of Ireland, by the Baron E. de 
Mandat-Grancey, which are both pleasant and instructive 
reading, and which do not make out Englishmen to be obstinate 
criminals in their treatment of Ireland. M. de Grancey landed 
in Ireland in the thick of the last General Election. His first 
experiences were obtained from the standpoint and under the 
guidance of the chiefs of the National League; and he plunged 
into the moving scenes of Sir Thomas Esmonde’s election, and 
assisted at the Home-rule mancenvres, with certainly the inclina- 
tion, if not the determination, to judge favourably of the pro- 
prietors of United Ireland and the heroes of “ O’Connell 
Street.” But he did not rely solely on their information. 
He knocked at many doors for facts; and several passages of 
his amusing and graphic account of the Irish distemper, and 
more than one shrewd application of French experience and 
American forecast to Irish affairs might be profitably quoted. 
I can but ask space for the concluding paragraphs trans- 
lated from the last number of his contributions to the Corres- 
pondant. They are emphasised by the circumstance that they 
have been written since his return from America, where he had 
gone fresh from his Irish experiences. 

M. de Grancey writes :—‘“In the beginning of these papers I 
have related a few episodes of the present crisis in Ireland. 
How will it end? In the simplest possible way, I am convinced. 
The adoption of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill could only have made 
matters worse. The tenants might at first have imagined them- 
selves benefited by it; but, as I have already said, they are not 
the real sufferers, but the under-tenants, whom they pitilessly 
oppress. For these under-tenants nothing can be done, because, 








in their eagerness to possess land, they throw themselves into 
every combination that offers them a chance of evading the 
laws against sub-letting. I consider, therefore, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s defeat has been a blessing to Ireland. The first 
duty of Government is to restore social order, and this can only be 
done by the suppression of trial by jury. The Times already says 
as much. There will certainly be no ‘rising,’ and if anything 
of the kind is attempted, it will come to nothing. Rents will 
be considerably reduced, as in the rest of Europe, and tillage 
will be almost abandoned to give place to stock-breeding and 
pasturage. There are many indications that this will be the 
course of events. The intensity of the present crisis, and the 
potency of the League, are due, firstly, to the enormous supplies 
received by the latter from America; and, secondly, to the 
support of the clergy. But now the Americans are growing 
weary. Ata large Irish meeting held at Chicago while I was 
there, one of the orators remarked that if the millions of dollars 
sent to Ireland were only spent in occasionally firing at a landlord 
from behind a hedge, the results by no means justified the sacri- 
fice, and his audience seemed to agree with him. I have every 
reason to believe that the American subsidies have lately much 
diminished. I imagine, also, that the clergy are only waiting for 
a good opportunity to abandon the League. The other day, at 
Killarney, Mr. Harrington let fall a few words which seem to 
indicate that some such event is feared by the local politicians. 
The hierarchy joined the League unwillingly. The new move- 
ment loomed so dangerously large that the priesthood dared not 
leave it entirely to political leadership, lest thereby all their own 
popularity and influence should be lost, at least for a time. But 
the Catholicism of many of the Irish-Americans with whom the 
League has allied itself is so doubtful, that we cannot fail to 
foresee that the cause of religion would gain nothing by the 
victory of that party, should it ever attain to power. It is my 
own conviction that the priests will,in the near future, sever 
their connection with the League. 

“The ‘ National’ movement may continue some time longer, 
but it will steadily decline. All depends upon the more or less 
rapid increase of emigration ; that this increase will be rapid, is 
my belief. In former days, the Irish never would leave their 
country until it became absolutely impossible for them to find 
there the means of existence. I used to think that they were, 
on the whole, willing to emigrate; but in this I was mistaken, as 
far as the past is concerned. Now, on the contrary, the chief 
thought of young Irishmen is to expatriate themselves. A 
retired Australian official, resident in the County Limerick for 
the last fifteen years, himself bore witness to me of this change 
of popular ideas. Every Irishman who takes his departure for 
Australia or the United States does more towards the solution 
of the critical question than Mr. Parnell’s best orations can 
effect; for he helps to lower rents by diminishing the number of 
eager and contending land-seekers, and this involves the whole 
question. 

“Therefore, Mr. Parnell and all the well-meaning persons who 
give him their support, will neither succeed in re-establishing 
Irish independence, nor in perceptibly modifying existing 
political conditions, and we are persuaded that in a few years’ 
time, when they see peace and relative prosperity restored to 
their country, they will not regret their inability to carry out 
their programme; for we give them credit for being better 
pleased with a solution which assures, as far as possible, the 
amelioration of their compatriots’ lot, than they would be with 
the egotistical satisfaction of a momentary success. If their 
only object be the ruin of England in revenge for her past 
injuries to their forefathers, they might have a fair chance of 
success by continuing the conflict; but it is too evident that 
instead of profiting by the fall of England’s power, Ireland’s 
fate would be to perish, crushed among the ruins. 

“‘ Must we say, then, that all these sacrifices, all this devotion, 
have been lavished utterly in vain? Assuredly not. The 
shock inflicted on social Ireland by the exposure of its sorrows 
and its disgraces, must certainly have had the result of maturing 
the question, advancing the hope of its solution, and conse- 
quently placing a limit to the sufferings of that too numerous 
class of the people which obstinately clings to its native island 
when the land can no longer maintain it there. In America 
there is a second Ireland. In Australia, or elsewhere, there 
will soon be a third. In the prosperity which the emigrated 
Irish will there enjoy, can we hope that they will retain the 
faith, virtue, and cheerfulness which sustained and comforted 
their ancestors through years of oppression and poverty? Of 
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this we are, unhappily, not confident; for the higher virtues 
which seem natural to the race, fail under deteriorating influences 
when it is removed from its native soil. Let us, however, hope 
that they will be perpetuated among those who remain in the 
Emerald Isle, and that all travellers will recognise and honour 
them as I do.”—TI am, Sir, &c., M. C. B. 





A PROTEST. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—As a regular reader of the Spectator, I am sorry to see 
your rather severe criticism on my political consistency. You 
describe my “ Unionism as shaky, as ebbing away fast, and 
as remaining only an empty name.” Now, I am not 
conscious of having changed at all, and think you would 
find it difficult to give any evidence of change from either 
my election addresses or speeches. As to what constitutes 
sound or shaky Unionism is, of course, a matter of opinion, and 
without a doubt there are some with whom I act who will dis- 
sent from my definition. 

I voted against Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule scheme because, 
in my judgment, it mutilated Parliament, and created a body 
certain to clash with it; but I declared my willingness to 
vote for the second reading, as asserting the principle of dele- 
gated authority, if the Imperial Parliament were left with its 
constitution and its supreme control untouched. 

My definition of the Unionist creed is therefore now, what it 
has always been, that any experiment of self-government in 
local matters may be safely tried, provided the authorities 
created are placed beyond doubt or question, under the absolute 
control not of Queen, or Cabinet, or Privy Council, but of 
Parliament itself. Nor have I ever felt a conviction necessary 
that this or that scheme (framed subject to this fundamental 
condition) should succeed; indeed, it might be, even if fore- 
doomed to certain failure, true wisdom to try the experiment, 
because the whole question is one of alternatives. Resolute 
government would no doubt succeed, but it would require to 
be really resolute and persistent. Coercion, more or less drastic, 
has been tried often enough in the past, and will never be nearer 
to success than as last applied by Earl Spencer and Sir G. 
Trevelyan. I came early to the conclusion, which I still hold, that 
the democracy of Great Britain will not give to any Ministers a 
sufficient mandate to apply really resolute government to Ireland 
till the honest application of conciliatory means has been tried and 
failed ; and I define this resolution of the voters to mean a desire 
for a fair trial of the principle of self-government in purely local 
affairs, under conditions which will safeguard the unity of the 
Three Kingdoms. If I am right, resolute government and 
coercion are neither of them at present practicable alternatives. 

Another reason for trying the experiment is that in no other 
way will the Irish people be brought to understand the diffi- 
culties which underlie the government of their country. Three- 
fourths of them now hold passionately the belief that the 
poverty and discontent, and the want of success and prosperity, 
arise solely from the system of administration. If they find 
that under a system chosen by themselves things do not mend, 
they will realise as you cannot get them to do now the real 
difficulties and causes of failure. 

To my mind, the argument for the trial of the experiment is 
equally strong, whether a man believes it will succeed (in which 
case we shall all be well pleased), or that it will fail, in which 
case the failure will result in disillusioning the Irish people and 
dethroning their present leaders. 

Is it not some further inducement to try the experiment 
while we can do so on safe conditions, that if the Tories come 
to grief on some subject other than Ireland (say, for instance, 
foreign policy), the constituencies may place the power in the 
hands of those who will lean to a larger satisfaction of what are 
called “ national aspirations ?” 

The views I have ventured to express may be right or wrong; 
but they are the same views I have held all along. I believe 
they are held by many Unionists, and by not a few who are 
classed as Gladstonians; and I believe the cause of the Union 
will be best served by a common agreement with such, while 
there is yet time.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Artuvr B. WINTERBOTHAM. 

House of Commons, February 8th. 

[We heartily apologise to Mr. Winterbotham for not having 
properly apprehended his original position. But he is surely 
very sanguine if, looking to the history of the last eighteen 





years, he thinks that an immense concession to the Parnellites 
is likely to be the first step towards a firmer policy,—the condition 
of stronger action. The true weakness is in ourselves, and one 
more unstringing of the will, is not the way to nerve ourselves 
for hardier resolve.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


HOME-RULE AND SEPARATION. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—The declaration of Grattan, “I never will be satisfied go. 
long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British 
chain clanking to his rags,” quoted by Canon MacColl, illus. 
trates the saying of Curran, “ When I cannot talk sense, I 
talk metaphor.” When Grattan’s bombastic declaration was 
reported to Dr. Samuel Johnson, he remarked, “One link 
cannot clank!” But then, as now, the multitude did not look 
very critically at the sense of Irish oratory. Grattan is said to 
have remarked of the probable character of the Irish repre- 
sentatives in the British Parliament after the Union :—“ You, 
have swept away our Constitution, you have destroyed our 
Parliament; but we will have our revenge. We will send into 
the ranks of your Parliament a hundred of the greatest 
scoundrels of the Kingdom.”’ Do Irishmen regard Grattan as a 
prophet as well as an orator P—I am, Sir, &c., 
WIi.tiam Jonnson, 


M. PASTEUR’S STATISTICS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In M. Pasteur’s absence from Paris, his latest communi- 
cation on his method for preventing hydrophobia was read last: 
month by Dr. Vulpian at the Academy of Sciences, and as yet. 
I have seen no comment upon the remarkable statistics it con- 
tained. We know that only about 5 per cent. of the dogs 
supposed to be mad are really so; but when by thousands 
people who have been bitten undergo M. Pasteur’s treatment, 
then we hear that between 80 and 90 per cent. of the dogs 
that bit them were known to have been mad. And this, 
though we remember that when the “Pasteur craze” was 
at its height, almost any pretence would take people to Paris. 
for his inoculations. One “ eminent” medical man, with 
his whole family (a very large one) underwent M. Pasteur’s 
treatment, because a “ suspicious-looking dog” had licked them, 
one of the dumb ways in which we have been accustomed to- 
think the poor creatures try to show us their affection! If 
eminent medical men can set such an example as this to those 
who look to the profession for guidance in matters of the kind» 
we can form some idea of the character of many of the 2,682. 
cases treated by M. Pasteur. Quite lately, a telegram was received 
from Russia stating: “The ten soldiers recently treated by M. 
Pasteur are quite well ; so is the dog that bit them !”” These are 
but two instances, where so many might be given showing the 
condition of the dogs more than 80 per cent. of which were: 
“ certified” to have been mad ! 

And now, with respect to the deaths of M. Pasteur’s patients. 
In this same “ communication,” these are given as 29 during 
the fourteen months from October, 1885, to December, 1886; 
but a published list I have before me, giving in each instance 
the name, age, country, with date of treatment and date of 
death, shows that these deaths for twelve months, from one 
December to the other, were 53! To exaggerate to an absurdity 
the madness of the poor dogs, and to halve the number of the 
deaths, was certainly the way to make results appear favour+ 
able. But, unfortunately for M. Pasteur, his statistics proved too 
much, for he claimed from them to have saved 346 lives as the: 
result of his treatment; and those who received this announce- 
ment with “enthusiastic applause,” never thought of asking 
themselves where they could have come from, these 346 
witnesses to the “signal success” of M. Pasteur’s system 
Hydrophobia, so rare a disease anywhere, is in most countries 
altogether unknown, and probably in the whole world fewer 
lives are lost from it in one year than M. Pasteur professes to 
have saved. But there is no need of speculation, or to travel 
so far for proof of the absurdity of M. Pasteur’s pretensions. 
His own country, that would furnish quite a third of his 
patients, must have derived the most benefit from his treatment ; 
and official statistics show that the annual deaths from hydro- 
phobia in France average about 30, while last year—the 
year in which M. Pasteur was saving these “hundreds” 
of lives (had he called them thousands, his hearers would 
have still more frantically applauded)—these deaths were 
35! Now, let M. Pasteur try to reconcile these official 
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statistics with his own; and till he has done this, we 
claim to have proved from them, what from the first we have 
maintained, that his system is as worthless as it is cruel. 
We are told exactly the number of those who underwent 
inoculation with “ rabid virus,” with the wild idea that it would 
prevent rabies, and the exact number of those whose lives were 
saved in consequence; but past all count must be the number 
of the wretched animals doomed to a lingering death of torture, 
that this virus might be obtained. No week ever passes without 
M. Pasteur’s practice being denounced by the first physicians and 
savants of Paris, as an outrage upon the very name of science, as 
“charlatanism ” that has owed its success “to the credulity of 
his contemporaries ;” and if but afew of the leading men in 
our own medical profession had joined in its condemnation, 
instead of encouraging it, by this time it would probably have 
been almost abandoned. And with each fresh proof of its failure 
—each of the constantly recurring deaths of M. Pasteur’s 
“successfully treated’ patients—some of us have looked 
anxiously, and vainly, for the appearance of some influential 
and well-known name urging the discontinuance of the use- 
less practice. Vainly,indeed! For from the Spectator of 
January 22nd, we learned that many of the leading members of 
the medical profession are lamenting it as a ‘national dis- 
credit’ that it has been impossible in England to carry on M. 
Pasteur’s experiments—and learned, too, their proposal to found 
a laboratory for physiological and pathological research where 
experiments will be possible that will rival those of Paris and 
Berlin—and the grateful thanks of all those who would look 
upon such an Institute as a national disgrace are due to the 
Spectator for its earnest protest against the scheme.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Rae S. W. 

MR. BROWNING’S NEW VOLUME.—CHRISTOPHER 

SMART. 


[To THe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’ ] 


Sir,—The following “ parleying of certain people of importance 
in his day” about poor Christopher Smart may be of some 
interest, now that Mr. Browning has summoned him from the 
grave to parley with him :—Says Dr. Burney to Dr. Johnson: 
“How does poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to recover ?” (He 
was ina madhouse.) Johnson: “It seems as if his mind had 
ceased to struggle with the disease, for he grows fat upon it.” 
Burney: “ Perhaps, Sir, that may be from want of exercise.” 
Johnson: “ No, Sir; he has partly as much exercise as he used 
to have, for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his confine- 
ment he used for exercise to walk to the alehouse; but he was 
carried back again. I did not think he ought to be shut up: 
his infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted on 
people praying with him; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart 
as any one else. Another charge was that he did not love clean 
linen; and I have no passion for it.” 

Of him, on another occasion, Dr. Johnson said :— My poor 
friend Smart showed the disturbance of his mind by falling 
upon his knees, and saying his prayers in the street, or in any 
other unusual place. Now, although, rationally speaking, it is 
4 greater madness not to pray at all than to pray as Smart did, 
1 am afraid there are so many people who do not pray, that 
their understanding is not called in question.” 

It was Smart who let himself to “old Gardner, the bookseller,” 
‘on a lease of ninety-nine years, to write in the Universal Visitor, 
@ monthly magazine of the day, and to write nothing else. 
Grab Street could never have produced a stranger curiosity of 
literature than that solemnly signed and sealed contract. It 
may perhaps be because he found even the confinement of the 
madhouse less galling than the tyranny of the bookseller and 
the alehouse, that it was only in the madhouse that Smart 
could rise to the height of what your reviewer rightly calls 
“that true poem, ‘A Song to David.” (By the way, your 
reviewer calls it, “ The Song of David,” which is not right.) 

It must be, I think, with mixed feelings that poor Christopher 
Smart comes back to earth, even though it be to talk with Mr. 
Browning ; for verily he might have stood (or ought I to say 
“lain P”) for the subject of Goldsmith’s epitaph on one— 

* Who long was a bookseller’s hack, 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.” 
I an, Sir, &c., 


Tamworth, February 5th. Wray W. Hunt. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S REALISM. 


(To tas EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—With reference to the latter part of your reply, in the 
Spectator of February 5th, to Professor Huxley’s article in the 
current Nineteenth Century, “ Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific 
Realism,” I would beg to point out, if you can afford me the 
space, the following as an illustration and confirmation of your 
contention. 

Professor Huxley objects to the language of the distinguished 
preacher referred to, that it implies that a law of Nature is “a 
thing endowed with certain powers, in virtue of which the 
phenomena expressed by that law are brought about.” He 
says that “a law of Nature in the scientific sense is the product 
of a mental operation upon the facts of Nature which come 
under our observation, and that the law of gravitation is a 
statement of the manner in which experience shows that bodies 
which are free to move, do in fact move towards each other.” 
Now, distinguished persons of his line of thought most con- 
sistently say the very same of energy in the scientific sense. 
Energy, though not a law of Nature, is, as Clifford said, a 
mental construction from phenomena and their relations, as 
much as any law of Nature. The authors of “The Unseen 
Universe” have been strongly objected to by Clifford and 
others for contending that the conservation of energy involves 
its objectivity. But in the very next paragraph to that now 
referred to, in Professor Huxley’s article, p. 199, he mentions 
energy as though it were objective, for he speaks of it in two 
places as “ working.” Now, if he takes leave to speak of the 
mental construction energy as though it were an agent, how can 
he refuse a similar license to the preacher in question? Iam 
convinced that neither one nor the other intends his words to 
be taken too literally —I am, Sir, &c., 


University Club, Dublin, February 8th. M. H. Ctosz. 





THE “RED CHURCH,” BETHNAL GREEN. 


[To tHe Epiror or THR “‘ SpectatTor.”’ | 


Siz,—It is gratifying for the public to learn from the Hon. 
Maude Stanley’s letter of February lst, that the marriage scenes 
described in “ Problems of a Great City” as taking place on 
the Bank Holiday of last August, were not repeated on Boxing 
Day. I had already gathered that after the publication of the 
‘* Problems,” a marked change for the better had taken place; 
and due note of the fact shall appear in the next edition of my 
little book.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Devonshire Club, S.W., February 7th. ARNOLD WHITE. 








POETRY. 


“WITH AN AMETHYST.” 
[SUGGESTED BY A PERSIAN FABLE.] 


Wuitt lie the February sno:vs, : 
By wooing sunbeams softly kissed, 
And at thy white breast, lady, glows 
My amethyst. 


The magic hues that lurk beneath 
The surface of the purple wine, 
Fall on the snowdrift’s rippling breath, 
And upon thine. 





Then as an emblem wear my gift, 
As Sun to snow, dear, let it be: 
So may this radiant mystery lift 
Thine heart to me. 


Not mine the parable, fair child ; 
’*T was whispered to the air along 
The ages, in the music wild 
Of Persian song. 


Of all the months whose jewelled round 
The circling year doth diadem, 
Each one, the poet fabled, found 
Its special gem. 


The wealth of shifting hues that lies 
In Eastern Earth’s unfathomed heart, 
For every season’s change supplies 
A counterpart. 
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The red heat of the torrid zone,— 
The frozen Arctic’s iron cold, 
In strange symbolic meaning known, 
J'hose gems enfold. 


Read by this light, our birthdays tell 
A lesson of his own to each; 
And autumn’s wane, or summer’s spell, 
Their moral teach. 


To thee, the February days, 
That lengthen out to herald spring, 
The amethyst’s imprisoned rays 
For token bring. 


Then let Spring’s diamond light thine hair, 
And Summer’s pearl entwine thy wrist ; 
Bat on thy snow-bright bosom wear 
My amethyst. 


February 12th. Herman Merivae. 








ART. 


—_—»——_ 
MR. COLLIER ON OIL-PAINTING.* 


Tis book consists of but one hundred pages, and is divided 
into two distinct parts, of which one part is technical and clear, 
while the second is neither. Though no doubt most true and 
most meritorious, it is a more or less confused mixture of 
scientific facts and artistic theories. There are few people who 
can present scientific truths in a clear, intelligible, and popular 
form within the compass of a magazine article, and Mr. Collier 
—be it said to no detriment of his artistic qualities—is not one. 
In a work of such little pretensions as the present, the intro- 
duction of these elaborate semi-scientific facts—long and short 
ether-waves, nerve elements and fibres—these references to 
Helmholtz, Young, Wollaston, and the Royal Society, savour a 
little of pedantry, and are in the highest degree superfluous. A 
manual of oil-painting need not be a manual of the physiology 
of sight, which latter, if written about at all, would require 
more exhaustive treatment, and be suitable for a class of readers 
different from young art students. Therefore, in this notice, we 
shall say but little of the second portion of this work. 

Well, then, what is our author’s notion on painting ? what is 
the way in which he proposes to students to carry out that 
notion? Mr. Collier has no gospel that can be called specially 
new, and the chief quality of his instruction is its pretended 
simplification of the matter in question, for he tells us himself 
with considerable frankness :— 

“This representation of natural objects by means of pigments on 
a flat surface is a very definite matter, and most people are com- 
petent to judge of the truth or falsehood of such a representation if 
they are fairly put in a position to do so; even the student himself 
can be a good judge of the success of his own work if he will make 
due allowance for his natural partiality for it. There is, after all, 
nothing so very mysterious in the matter. Every natural object 
appears to us as a sort of pattern of different shades and colours. 
The task of the artist is so to arrange his shades and colours on his 
canvas that a similar pattern is produced. If this be well done, the 
effect on the eye will be almost identical. As far as seeing is con- 
cerned, the two things, the object and the picture, will be alike; they 
will be absolutely different to the sense of touch, or indeed to any 
other sense, but to the sense of sight they will be practically identical.” 

Is this really so? Let us examine. Are most people com- 
petent to judge of the representation of natural objects? Such 
is not our experience. The present writer, at least, would say 
that so far from this being the case, most people (it must be 
remembered that “most people ” are not the people acquainted 
with pictures) have a double incapacity for appreciating the 
truth of the representation of natural objects; in the first place, 
they do not know (without the object actually before them) 
what it is like in Nature (this may be easily demonstrated by 
talking to an ordinary countryman or townsman of the less 
educated class for five minutes), and in the second place, 
they are wholly unaware of the limitations imposed upon a 
painter,—the effects, for instance, of light and shade, the 
necessary subordination of one object to another, &c. What 
Mr. Collier means is, that if Jones were looking at a picture 
of a butterfly, he would be able to judge of the accuracy 
with which that insect had been painted, if he had ever seen 
one of a similar kind, supposing that the artist painted it as 
it actually appeared to his eye. But this is exactly, we main- 
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tain, what the uneducated Jones would be unable to do, for the 
effect on the eye of an uneducated person, or the mental im- 
pression that a person uneducated in art carries away with him 
instead of the pure visual effect, is compounded of the image pro. 
duced on his retina, and all his previous knowledge of the subject 
of that image. By this we mean that an ordinary person, un. 
accustomed to pictures, cannot get rid of his preconceived 
ideas in considering any visual effect; and this being 80, it is 
absolutely incorrect to say that ordinary people are capable 
of judging of the truth or falsehood of a painter’s representa- 
tion of a natural object. They would be competent to judge of 
the representation of a silk gown, we will say,—that all the 
buttons were on, and that it was laced up the back or down the 
front in the ordinary manner; but they would be absolutely 
incompetent to say that the way in which the artist had repre. 
sented the light or shade, the effect of the tints, that the relative 
prominence and obscurity of the buttons or laces were correct; 
and the further an artist departs from art of the merely dia. 
grammatic kind, the further removed will be the ordinary mass 
of mankind from being able to judge of the truth or untruth ot 
his representation. 


Roughly speaking, Mr. Collier’s instruction to the student in 
beginning his painting, is to draw in a rough outline in charcoal, 
to go carefully over and correct this outline with a fine brush, 
to match the tint of each part of his subject by holding up 
a palette-knife covered with colour against the patch of colour 
which has to be copied, until the right hue is attained. Then to 
dab the paint on to the proper place on the canvas, “ and spread 
it with a brush’? till it is the required size and shape ; and when 
this is done, he says the first day’s work is over. The second 
day’s painting consists in correcting the tints which are seen to 
be false when the picture is placed side by side with the sitter or 
object ; the tones, also, are to be corrected, and the larger details 
(whatever they may be) are to be put in, and the texture given 
where it is necessary. But in the main, the attempt of this 
second painting is to modify without obscuring the first day’s 
work, Now, this is practically the chief part of the actual 
instruction in oil-painting contained in the manual. This is 
the method which Mr. Collier considers to be right, and incul- 
cates on those who listen to his counsels,—first, the careful 
drawing-in the outlines; a series of tints as like as possible to 
those seen in the subject of the picture; a spreading of each 
tint carefully with the brush in the right place; and a subse- 
quent modifying, glazing, enforcing, “tickling-up” process, to 
make the whole thing nice and neat, and clean and accurate. 
The question presents itself at once,—Is this right or wrong? 
In our opinion—and be it remembered we are speaking of 
painting in the technical sense of the word, not of learning to 
draw, for that, by the author's hypothesis, has already been 
done—we think that this is wrong, the very worst possible 
instruction that could be given to students; that it begins at the 
wrong end of the matter, and if followed by them, would prevent 
them not only from ever learning to paint, but very probably 
from ever producing a work of art. 


These are strong words, but the necessities of the case call 
for them, It is excessively difficult in the brief space at our 
disposal to put this matter with sufficient clearness to show our 
non-artistic readers both the deficiencies of the above instruc- 
tion, and the ill-effects likely to result from following it; but a 
few considerations may be briefly given. And, first of all, it may 
be asked whether a student of painting should not be required 
to take, as the beginning of his study, the most important 
quality of the subject to be represented; and if so, what is that 
most important matter? Surely it is the total effect of the 
whole,—the masses rather than the contours, the impression 
which the eye receives long before it goes into details of form, or 
colour, or detail. It can be clearly put, perhaps, in this way,— 
Shall we first take a mosaic of various hues and shapes, and try to 
produce what we require by absolute accuracy in each minute 
piece of our mosaic, till we obtain the broad effect ? or shall we 
take first the broad effect—that is, the great necessity, or rather 
the chief object of our toil—and try to add thereto, or rather 
combine therewith what further information of colour, and 
detail of form we can introduce without inconsistency, that is 
to say, without losing our main effect ? To us, at least, the ques- 
tion answers itself. We decide for the latter course, and are so 
in accordance with the methods of instruction in all the Euro- 
pean schools of painting, with the one exception of England. 
Bat Mr. Collier does not seem to see that the latter course exists 
at all. He even gives us a description—as he calls it—of the 
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practice in Carolus Duran’s studio, which is, as far as it goes, 
based on an excellent method, and calmly proceeds to assert that 
there is but little difference between this system of painting 
and that of Mr. Poynter, which latter was the foundation of 
the author’s own style. Asa matter of fact, the two systems 
are in as nearly perfect opposition as any two systems 
can be,—the one instructs its pupils to make a careful 
outline, fill it up with bits of colour and detail one after 
another, till the general effect is produced; the other, as we 
should have thought was well known to every artist in England, 
since it is perhaps the most typical of foreign methods, 
instructs its student to look first for the largest mass of tone 
in the subject, and with comparative disregard of colour and 
details of form, and with almost total disregard of outline, 
to put that down in the first place, and then to put side by side 
with that, the mass of next importance, and so on throughout 
the work. Could any two systems be more different in prin- 
ciple? One is the English, the other the French method,—one 
is drawing by contour, the other is drawing by mass,—the last 
is based on visual impression, the first, if it be carefully 
examined, is seen to be based on detailed consideration of the 
subject, on an endeavour to make the sum of many small im- 
pressions equivalent to the unity of a single glance. It would 
scarely be an exaggeration to say that all the defects of the 
English schools of painting might be traced to the adoption of 
this theory of Mr. Collier’s; and on this neglect of detail in 
form and local colour in comparison with truth of mass and 
value, all the French systems of painting are based, and are 
based securely. Get your details right bit by bit, says our 
author in other words, and modify them subsequently till your 
effect is accurate. Get your effect true from the first, says the 
French master, and then your details will fall naturally into 
their right place, and at the worst you will be working ona 
foundation of truth. We have criticised this book as we believe 
Mr. Collier wished it to be considered—namely, from the point of 
view of its suitability for art students—and we have only to 
say in conclusion that it is a genuine attempt to put its subject 
matter unaffectedly and plainly; but as « manual of oil- painting, 
its point of view is, we think, wholly mistaken. 








BOOKS. 


———_>_——_ 
MR. GLADSTONE: A STUDY.* 


Mr. Gladstone: a Study! Mr. Jennings might just as well call 
Mr. Foote’s attack upon Christianity a “study ” of that religion, 
or Victor Hugo’s Napoleon the Little a study of the late Emperor 
of the French. There is no trace of a “study” about the book,— 
except, indeed, of a study to exclude everything which can do 
credit to Mr. Gladstone, and insist on everything which may 
be regarded as damaging to him. It is not a study of the 
statesman in any sense of the word. It is a careful study of 
those elements, and those only, in the statesman’s career which 
are susceptible of an evil interpretation. The Member for 
Stockport does not appear to know what political fair-play 
means. His book is full of the most unmannerly imputations. 
Take for example, the following opening of the chapter called 
** Characteristics :”— 


“What are commonly called the ‘ characteristics ’ of a public man 
are always observed with interest by the people, who have a natural 
wish to see how the chief performers look and act when they are off 
the stage. English statesmen, down to the time of Mr. Gladstone, 
have never been unduly solicitous to satisfy this form of curiosity. 
Most of them were rejoiced to withdraw, as soon as their duties were 
discharged, into the privacy of home. They were not accustomed, in 
those comparatively primitive times, to regard themselves as part of 
an exhibition which was always open to the sight-seer. Sir Robert 
Peel held much aloof even from his personal friends; and although 
Lord Palmerston was a man of sociable disposition, the ‘ inter- 
viewer’ was by no means invited to live in his house. Very few 
persons were able to boast of thorough intimacy with Lord Beacons- 
field at any time of his life. Mr. Gladstone will leave a very different 
example for the benefit of posterity. Publicity is to him as the 
breath of life. Even his pleasures and recreations appear to become 
tedious and insipid unless he can indulge in them before a multitude 
of gazers. When he goes into his library, somebody follows to see 
what are the books he has condescended to read. There must be a 
public ceremonial whenever he takes up his devastating axe, that 
sinister emblem of his character and life. This peculiar disposition 
is manifested even in affairs of the highest moment. There is a 
memorable passage which speaks of those who ‘love to pray standing 
in the synagogues, and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
seen of men.’ Mr. Gladstone is not one of the class to which the 
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warning applies; but he realises with almost painful vividness that 
he lives in an advertising age. It cannot be without his consent that 
there appear continually in the papers announcements with which 
the public have been for years familiar, to the effect that Mr. Glad- 
stone went to ‘early morning communion,’ that he ‘read the 
lessons’ in a clear (or husky) voice, and that he made a point of 
walking to the church through the snow or rain. Nor can it be with- 
out his knowledge that gaping crowds are drawn from neighbouring 
towns to see and hear him perform his self-allotted task.” 

Where Mr. Jennings says that “ Mr. Gladstone is not one of the 
class to which the warning applies,” he would have done better 
to say at once and openly what he endeavours to force upon the 
reader’s mind by the whole drift of this passage,—that in the 
writer’s opinion Mr. Gladstone is one of the class to which the 
warning applies. The reference to the Pharisees, and the 
qualifying words which follow Mr. Jennings’s significant “ but,” 
show as plainly as words can show what the drift is, and that 
the disclaiming words are to be taken in the same sense in 
which Parnellite withdrawals of words of disrespect are to be 
taken, when the Speaker informs the utterers that unless 
withdrawn they will involve their suspension from the service 
of the House. The book contains a great number of these 
insinuations. For instance, Mr. Jennings gives us a very hostile 
portrait of Lord Palmerston in a Quarterly article which he 
attributes to Mr. Gladstone, and then goes on:—“ Mr. Glad- 
stone was not yet satisfied with the picture of the Prime 
Minister who had committed the offence of accepting his resig- 
nation with too great alacrity,” and proceeds to quote further 
strictures. Again, after quoting from another Quarterly article, 
attributed to the same authorship, the remark that Lord Palmer- 
ston reminded the reviewer “of the strange antithesis in some 
words of Rousseau, who says of a particular personage, ‘ce n’était 
assurément pas un homme sans mérite, quoique ce fat un grand 
vilain,’’’ Mr. Jennings goes on:—‘‘In 1859, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s sun, which had set for ever” [according to the Quarterly 
Review], “ rose again, and in forming a new Ministry the ‘grand 
vilain’ was adroit enough to offer Mr. Gladstone his old post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. From that time, Lord Palmer- 
ston had no more extravagant admirer than Mr. Gladstone.” 
Mr. Jennings gives not the slightest evidence of this, except 
that after Lord Palmerston’s death, above six years later, Mr. 
Gladstone expressed the feeling of the House and the country 
concerning him, in language coloured by that admiration and 
regret which were almost universal at the close of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s great political career, and of which the Leader of the House 
of Commons is regarded as the official exponent. Moreover, in 
quoting this speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, Mr. Jennings carefully 
omits the words by which Mr. Gladstone indicated that there 
had been elements in Lord Palmerston’s career of which he 
could not have spoken in praise:—‘“ While, Sir, I think the 
House will agree with me, that it is desirable to avoid all 
doubtful ground, I yet presume to say,” &c. Indeed, the whole 
account of Mr. Gladstone’s relation to Lord Palmerston is in 
the highest degree uncandid. Mr. Jennings gives no hint of 
the vehement conflict with Lord Palmerston on the Divorce 
Act, in which Mr. Gladstone represented no popular cause, but 
the cause as he believed of purity and domestic happiness. Yet 
it was this in great measure which so embittered Mr. Gladstone 
at that period against Lord Palmerston. And, again, while 
Mr. Jennings dwells on the sympathy with which Mr. Glad- 
stone regarded the Conservative views on reform in the year 
1858, and the extreme dislike which he felt for Lord Palmer- 
ston’s hectoring foreign policy, he conceals altogether the 
true reason which ultimately brought Mr. Gladstone into 
alliance with Lord Palmerston. He gives us to believe, in 
the sentence quoted -above, that Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance 
of office under Lord Palmerston in 1859 was due to nothing 
nobler than a desire for office. The trath, as every one 
who has given any “study” to Mr. Gladstone’s life must know 
perfectly well, is that in 1859 Lord Palmerston had taken up 
heartily the policy of aiding Italy to recover her independence ; 
that this was a design which Mr. Gladstone had passionately at 
heart; that when the Government of 1859 was formed, the 
Emperor of the French was just opening his Italian campaign ; 
that Mr. Gladstone was eager beyond measure to strengthen the 
hands of France in her undertaking, and to prevent her from 
doing what she was but too well inclined to do,—to take back 
with one hand half at least of what she gave with the other; 
and that these were the considerations which drew Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Palmerston into a community of policy into 
which on other grounds it would not have been possible for 
them to enter. The Government of Lord Derby, on the other 
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hand, was decidedly Austrian in its bias, and would have 
thrown difficulties in the way of the liberties of Italy such as 
Mr. Gladstone would most earnestly have disapproved. This 
is, as Mr. Jennings’s “ study ” must have told him, the true ex- 
planation of Mr. Gladstone’s enlisting under Lord Palmerston’s 
banner in 1859; but of this not a word escapes the author of 
this very candid study. Indeed, except the remark, “He has 
sympathised with Italy, but he made no sacrifice for Italy, and 
was called upon to make none,” there is not an allusion to 
what Mr. Gladstone did for Italy in the whole volume. Yet 
it was he who first raised the Neapolitan question ; and he did 
as much to support Cavour, and to foil the Emperor of the 
French in his attempt to leave Italy half-emancipated, as 
Lord Russell or Lord Palmerston. Again, Mr. Jennings, 
who is hardy enough to challenge Mr. Gladstone’s admirers 
to find ‘“‘‘a spot upon the whole map’ on which ‘they can 
jay their fingers,’ and say, ‘There Mr. Gladstone did good,’ ” 
coolly ignores the surrender of the Ionian Islands to Greece, the 
gain of Thessaly for Greece, the rescue of Bulgaria from Turkey, 
and the actual execution of the Treaty of Berlin as regards 
Montenegro, all of them special consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy; and so much so, indeed, that it is quite possible that but 
for him, none of these consequences might yet have been secured. 
Indeed, so far as regards the Ionian Islands, Thessaly, and 
Montenegro, this is hardly disputable, though Mr. Jennings’s 
*‘study ” of Mr. Gladstone’s career has not discovered it. Again, 
what are we to say of the candour of such a passage as the 
following P— 

“In 1866 Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 

Leader of the House of Commons, in an Administration which 
resolutely declined to consider the question of Irish Disestablishment. 
He refused to hold out the least. hope or encouragement to those who 
represented the existence of the Irish Church as an injustice which 
ought to be redressed. The question, he declared in 1865, was 
*remote, and apparently out of all bearing upon the practical politics 
of the day.’ As for himself, he ‘scarcely expected ever to be called 
on to share in such a measure.’ But circumstances marched on 
rapidly. In 1865 he was rejected by Oxford University, and found 
himself, as he expressed it, ‘unmuzzled’—that is, free to declare his 
real opinions. Lord Palmerston was still living, and vain would have 
been the attempt to lead or drive him into the arms of Irish agitators. 
In 1866 Mr. Gladstone fell back upon the old contrivance, a Reform 
Bill. But he was defeated on Lord Dankellin’s amendment, which 
proposed to substitute rating for the rental franchise; and in 1867 
Lord Derby came into office, and Mr. Disraeli settled the Reform 
question on a basis which obviously could not be disturbed for some 
years. The ‘die’ was now finally cast. All further hope of superseding 
Mr. Disraeli in the Conservative Party had to be abandoned. Reform 
was no longer available as a Liberal weapon. There was a large, 
chaotic vote ready to be won over by any one who was prepared to 
take a bold line on the question of Disestablishment. The Noncon- 
formists, the Catholics, the Irish Party, and the Radicals, might all 
be brought to act together in an assault upon the Irish Church, Mr. 
Gladstone’s lifelong convictions on the subject of Church Establish- 
ments began to fall to pieces concurrently with the discovery that 
Reform was, for some time to come, a broken reed, and that Dis- 
establishment was ‘in the air,’ or to use his own somewhat unguarded 
words, speaking of the year 1865, ‘the wind was gradually veering 
to that quarter.’”’ 
“Mr. Gladstone’s lifelong convictions on the subject of 
Church Establishments began to fall to pieces concurrently 
with the discovery that Reform was, for some time to 
come, a broken reed.” Note the word “began.” Mr. Jen- 
nings knows, for he has told us, that in 1865 Mr. Gladstone 
was rejected for the University of Oxford, though he takes good 
care not to tell us why. He even gives the impression that Mr. 
Gladstone had in that year specially discouraged the notion 
of disestablishing the Irish Church, though the fact was that he 
was rejected for the University of Oxford expressly, and probably 
solely, because he had declared that he could no longer defend 
that Establishment, and that if the question ever became a 
practical one (which he did not then expect it to become in his 
own lifetime), he must vote for an Irish Church Disestablishment. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Jennings ventures to assure us that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ lifelong convictions on Church Hstablishments began to 
fall to pieces” concurrently with a discovery, made two years 
jater, that he could no longer find an agitator’s weapon in 
Reform. This is not the sort of “study ” which is calculated 
to improve the tone of political criticism. 

Unfortunately, the same sort of insinuations are repeated 
again and again. We are told that Mr. Gladstone saw 


that the Crimean War was getting unpopular, and that 
“at the right moment he resigned.” We believe that no one 
who remembers the story of that war would agree that it did 
become unpopular in England, though the administrative conduct 
of the war was very unpopular. Mr. Gladstone incurred far more 





unpopularity by resigning than he would have incurred by 
remaining. Even Lord Palmerston’s terms of peace in 1856 
were by no means popular. They were thought far too easy, 
Once more, we are told, with regard to Mr. Gladstone's un. 
fortunate Home-rule proposals :— 

“Nothing had changed in 1886 except Mr. Gladstone’s position, 
He was out of office instead of being in it ; that was all the difference 
and it was much. The men whom he denounced in 1881 were still 
pursuing the same design, without any attempt at concealment. But 
they held the balance of power in the House of Commons. Mr, 
Gladstone therefore proposed to make them masters of Ireland,” 
We believe that Mr. Gladstone made a most serious mistake in 
statesmanship in 1886. But it is a gratuitous imputation 
of base motives to say that he did it to gain popularity, 
He had the greatest of positions if he had adhered resolutely 
to the policy of settling the agrarian question in Ireland, 
and discouraging all tampering with the Union. But he 
had persuaded himself that the Irish Party would ruin Par. 
liament if no concession were made, and further, that Mr. Parnell 
might be suddenly transformed into a patriotic statesman, if he 
were allowed to gain his heart’s desire for Ireland. Both judg. 
ments seem to us founded on the illusions of a temperament 
which has always been too sanguine; but to talk of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s gaining popularity by what he did, is putting it in the 
very opposite light to that in which he must have regarded it, 
He risked everything, he lost enormously in England, and gained 
nothing in Ireland that could in any sense compensate him. But 
Mr. Jennings, who is determined to make his study a study in 
the blackest possible pigments, can never find an action of Mr. 
Gladstone’s that is not in the lowest sense selfish. 

The “study” of Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy is like all 
the rest of the book, though perhaps a little more absurd. While 
insisting, for instance, on what Mr. Gladstone sacrificed for the 
sake of the Commercial Treaty with France, Mr. Jennings quite 
forgets to say a word of what he gained for England and France 
by it, or to let his readers know that, in point of fact, the com- 
merce between England and France in any large sense was 
created by that Treaty. Of this considerable element in the 
policy, either Mr. Jennings is ignorant, or he does not think it 
important enough as bearing on the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, to mention the matter at all. 

We cannot leave this book without remarking that it seems to 
us extremely improper to quote a number of anonymous articles 
the authorship of which Mr. Jennings may or may not have the 
right to attribute to Mr. Gladstone, without Mr. Gladstone’s per- 
mission, and without giving any evidence as to the sources of 
his knowledge. We have little doubt that most of the Quarterly 
Review articles quoted were in some sense Mr. Gladstone’s, 
though it is quite possible that the then editor of that Review 
may be more or less responsible for many of the passages. But 
be that as it may, it is quite contrary to a most just rule of 
propriety to use a personal knowledge of the authorship of such 
articles without the permission of both writer and publisher; 
and Mr. Jennings does not pretend to assert that he bas obtained 
either the one or the other. 

A true “study” of Mr. Gladstone would be a very different 
affair indeed from that of this swollen party pamphlet, which 
pieces so neatly together only the convenient facts, and fills up 
the interstices with discrediting insinuations. Such a study 
would be much more difficult to achieve, much more complex in 
its elements, much more fascinating in its paradoxes, than that 
of the Member for Stockport, and it would be, moreover, 
what this book certainly is not, a study worthy of a great 
theme. It would show us a mind of singular charm, 
singular grasp, and singular sensitiveness to the prevailing 
influence of the moment, whenever that influence had in it any 
rich promise of good, or anything that a sanguine temperament 
could credit with rich promise of good. It would show 
a nature open to the influence of the finer and more 
spiritual elements of civilisation, and extremely unwilling to 
appeal to the arbitrament of force,—so much so as to ignore 
the immediate prospect of having to face that appeal till it 
was too late to avert appeal to its harsh decisions. It would 
show a mind full of enthusiasm for great causes that were 
anything but favoured by the world, and when that enthu- 
siasm was disappointed, more disposed to distrust the method 
of its own advocacy, and to take the same cause up again 
from some other side, than to throw the blame of the 
failure on the ingratitude of men. It would show a nature 
too much occupied with the leading interest of the time for the 
most successful sifting and weighing of all the many cares of 
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State, too hopeful for shrewdness, too simple for the ready sus- 
picions by which men of the world are so often guarded from 
error, too elastic to profit fully by the significance of failure. 
Bat, above all, it would show a nature intrinsically noble, 
sincere with all its subtlety, humble with all its eagerness and 
confidence, always leaning to the cause which seemed most in 
need of help, though too often disposed, in rendering aid, to trust 
implicitly to the judgment of advisers on whom it was a serious 
blunder to rely. 


A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH.* 


“TyERE are flowery components, Sir, in the language of my 
friend,” was Colonel Diver’s criticism of Mr. Jefferson Brick; 
and it may be applied with emphasis to Mr. Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. His style is only too literary, painfully eloquent ; 
never for an instant easy, quiet, or unambitious. He has nota 
ray of humour, has very little notion of lucidus ordo, and is an 
uncompromising devotee of the Websterian orthography. It 
will thus be seen that, if this biography is interesting or readable, 
it is no fault of the biographer. Yet it is both ; and what makes 
it-such is the singular and unique personality of the hero. The 
book records the ideals, the yearnings, the inward and outward 
struggles, the hopes, the disappointments, and, as the world 
judges, the failure, of a pure and gentle enthusiast, born out of 
due time. 

William Henry Channing, a nephew of the eminent Dr. 
Channing, was born at Boston in 1810. He died in London in 
1884, His whole life, divided between England and America, 
was devoted to the task of reconciling spiritual religion with the 
social wants of modern humanity. To this end he gave every 
energy, physical and mental, of sixty years; in its pursuit he 
questioned every Church, creed, and religious system, and even 
created some fresh ones of his own. He attracted the affection 
and the trust of many and diverse minds. He put his hand to 
countless enterprises, and scarcely one of them succeeded. He 
lived and died without advancing, as far as man can see, one 
step towards the realisation of his high ideal; and yet he went 
down to the grave full of faith and hope, and fully expecting the 
swift and certain triumph of the cause in which he believed. 
Mr. Channing was brought up under the shadow of his great 
uncle’s influence, and early devoted to the Unitarian ministry. 
Yet from the first he was full of misgivings. His social 
sympathies were wide and intens2; he loved personal and political 
freedom, he mistrusted dogma, he believed chiefly in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and he longed 
for a theology which should convert those ideals into tangible 
realities. In 1833, he began preaching in Boston, but felt un- 
certain about his vocation, and even about the truth of the 
creed which he had to preach. Next year he had all but 
resolved to abandon the ministerial career; but two deaths in his 
immediate circle reanimated him to “ imitate their example; try 
to make myself and others fit to join them and the innumerable 
hosts of immortals.” With this view he accepted a minis- 
terial post in Pennsylvania, and for a time edited a Unitarian 
newspaper, which died two years after he took it in hand. About 
this period his views became clearer, and, in consequence, his 
life happier. He believed in Christ as “an elder brother, the per- 
fection of hamanity,” and tried to naturalise and unsystematise 
the theology of St. Paul somewhat in the manner pursued 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold. But, after three months’ sojourn 
at his post, his old doubts returned, and he threw up the 
work, He became engaged to an Episcopalian lady, and he 
set out on a journey through Europe. He attended, and 
apparently was bored by, the Unitarian Conference at Geneva ; 
but was greatly stimulated and delighted by his first contact 
with spiritual art in the churches and picture galleries of Italy. 
The esthetic sense was awakened. He appreciated the outward 
splendour of the Roman polity; but neither then nor at any 
later time could he submit himself to the intellectual discipline 
which Rome imposes on herchildren. In England, he made few 
important acquaintances; failed to see Wordsworth, but met 
and enjoyed the Carlyles. Portraits of that strange couple are 
always welcome :— 

“Mr. C., though a very agreeable and interesting man, is plain, 
almost to rudeness, in his manners. This is not quite correct, either ; 
for he has all the politeness that native kindness and benevolence 
gives, but there is little polish about him, and I should have supposed 
he had seen very little of society. I therefore inferred, rather 


hastily, that his wife must be somewhat homely, perhaps rustic, 
though I was prepared to like her from her note tome. We found 
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her, on the contrary, very .ladylike in her looks and manners, and 
perfectly lovely from the union of great intelligence and perfect 


simplicity. I bave scarcely ever met a more attractive woman. She 
is very highly cultivated, too, understands a number of languages,. 
and speaks both French and Italian fluently. They have no children, 
and have both delicate health, but, I should think, were as happy as 
people can possibly be under these circumstances.” 

From England Channing returned to America, and was 
married. He now hoped to be “less haunted by blue-devils ;” 
but still he writes, “ Self-satisfaction, or rather an easy con- 
science, I never yet enjoyed... ... Perhaps I have by nature 
a self-tormenting disposition.” 

From his earliest days he had longed to see religion applied 
to the amelioration of the social condition of the poor; “he 
was persuaded that Unitarianism should present its humane 
side to the public ;” he believed that there was a great opening 
for this enterprise in New York, and that “ new views respecting 
God, Christ, man, would command instant acceptance.” To 
New York, therefore, he went at the end of 1836. He found 
the ground fully occupied by the orthodox denominations, and 
opened a free church. This was to appeal specially to the poor 
and the artisans; it was to be unsectarian, humane, and a centre 
of philanthropy. It opened in 1837 with a congregration of ten, 
“increased to twenty, including those who went out.” He now 
began to preach extempore, and preached immeasurably above the 
heads of his hearers. Financial troubles gathered, and the failure 
was complete. In August he quitted the work, and undertook 
temporary duty at Cincinnati. Here he was athome. There was 
little dogma, great intellectual life, enthusiasm for social reform, 
and a strong feeling in favour of Abolition. The temporary 
engagement was exchanged for a permanent one, and Channing 
undertook the charge of a Unitarian church. But soon his reli- 
gious opinions underwent a change. He came to the conclusion 
that Christ was not, even in the restricted sense of the Uni- 
tarians, the Son of God. ‘The Gospels were unreliable as 
history. Christianity was not a divine institution. There was 
no revelation from Heaven.” At the end of three years he left 
Cincinnati, and this was the end of his strictly Unitarian 
ministry. There now came a period of extreme freethought, not 
clearly distinguishable from pure negation. But soon after, he 
announced himself converted to a new religion, with God as the 
Universal Father, Christ the perfect man, and social union and 
service the visible Kingdom of God on earth. In 1842, Channing 
began to preach his new faith at Brooklyn, and thence he moved 
to New York. Here he gathered a congregation round him, and 
formulated, in a statement intolerably diffuse, allegorical, and 
nebulous, “the principles of Christian Union.” The most 
intelligible sentence is this: “ We have no creed.” But in 1845 
he left New York, and was for a time connected with the 
socialistic experiment at Brook Farm; but here his ministry 
was cut short “by the active agency of a few” of his hearers. 
We have seen that Channing was always keenly interested in 
Socialism. He used to quote St. Simon, Lamennais, Fourier, 
and Swedenborg. His recognition of the equal rights of man 
was so practical that he permitted any one who chose to hold 
forth at his Sunday evening meetings. ‘“ People whose passion 
for talking was in excess of their thoughts or their consideration 
for others, deluged the audience with words. At one time a 
ship carpenter took up the parable. At another, a black woman 
told her experiences. An Englishman who omitted his ‘h’s” 
displeased the fastidious.” 

Channing now tried to give literary expression to his socialistic 
yearnings. He wrote in the Dial, a Socialist organ, and edited 
the Present, which lasted for six months. ‘“ Evidently a love of 
success in the usual sense had nothing to do with the publica- 
ee the managers seemed to see the New Jerusalem 
coming down from Heaven.” He contributed also to the 
Phalanz and the Harbinger. In 1847, he gathered round him 
in Boston a body of men and women who sympathised in his 
socialist longings and beliefs, and they formally constituted 
themselves into “The Religious Union of Associationists.” 
The inaugural ceremony was opened with “ sacred music on the 
piano by John S. Dwight.”” Mr. Channing read the Bible and 
spoke, and the “ Sanctus” from Mozart's “ Twelfth Mass ” was 
sung. Channing was elected minister, and the Association began 
its work. Its ends were philanthropic, its methods social. Every 
Sunday evening a meeting was held, enlivened with music, 
conversation, and debates. On one delectable evening, there 
were present “eleven Unitarians, three orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, one Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Methodist, one 
Roman Catholic, three Universalists, two Rationalists, one 
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Comeouter, one Jew, one Swedenborgian, one Transcendentalist, 
and two Skeptics. They were not austere people, but joyous, 
as became genuine believers. Their festivities were frequent. 
On the occasion of opening a new room in Bulfinch Street, an 
expression of gladness was on all faces.” On occasions they 
celebrated a strange love-feast. On a temporary altar were burnt 
three candles, red, white, and green; a dish of fruits, a bottle 
of water, biscuits, and flowers were displayed; an empty chair 
represented the Unseen Presence; there was music, preaching, 
aud, during the repast, religious conversation. On another 
occasion, Channing, assisted by one Miss McDaniel, ordained a 
missionary by laying on of hands. But in 1850 this wonderful 
society was dissolved, and Channing betook himself to minis- 
terial work at Rochester, New York, where he “ entertained a 
project of starting an independent church.” 

At Rochester he was thrown into closer relations with the 
movements for Abolition, for Peace, and for Women’s Rights, 
and he became a fervent believer in Spiritualism and “ Table- 
tipping.” In 1854 he came to England, and undertook the 
charge of a Unitarian congregation in Liverpool, from which he 
was summoned back to America by the outbreak of the Civil 
War. He flung himself heart and soul into the cause of Union 
and Freedom, and the most practical and satisfactory part of 
his whole life was that which he spent with unflagging courage, 
sympathy, and devotion in ministering in the hospitals and 
ambulance corps. At the cessation of the war, he found his 
occupation gone. He was unpopular with his fellow-religionists, 
and his socialist dreams were discredited. He returned with his 
family to England. Here he ministered to a Unitarian con- 
gregation at Clifton, and later founded a congregation of Un- 
sectarian Socialists in Kensington. ‘The society dwindled 
from the start, and ceased in about two years.” This was the last 
definite charge he ever held; but he continued to the end of his 
life writing, preaching, and lecturing in the unconquerable faith 
that his Utopia was a reality, soon to be discovered and inhabited 
by regenerated and united humanity. 

In closing this biography, we retain the impression of a 
singularly pure, gentle, and generous spirit; a man 
characterised by a natural attraction towards whatever is 
loyely and of good report, and by an enthusiastic though 
misty belief in God and in human nature. On the con- 
trary side must be set an incurable vagueness of thinking, 
which found its natural medium in a kind of glorified ver- 
bosity ; a boyish impulsiveness; and an absolute lack of steady 
purpose, and of the power of adapting means to ends; above all, 
one feels that a saving sense of humour would have restrained 
an excellent man from those grotesque sentimentalisms which 
alienated his friends, marred his work, and gave occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme. 

The theological interest of the book lies chiefly in the gradual 
approximation to orthodox belief. Channing’s sense of personal 
admiration and reverence for the Divine Founder of Christianity 
led him to clearer and fuller recognition of His august claims. He 
came to feel it impossible that one so marvellous in the clearness 
of His own moral perceptions could have lived in fundamental 
error as to His own character and functions. What Christ 
claimed to be, that He must be. Such was, in brief, Channing’s 
later view; and, if he did not follow it out to its necessary com- 
pletion in Catholic dogma and practice, the fault lay probably 
in his intellectual structure, rather than in moral or spiritual 
deadness to religious truth. That he did not outwardly conform 
to the Anglican Church is a matter of some surprise. For a man 
fall of hunger and thirst after righteousness, revering God, loving 
Christ, and longing to serve man, keenly alive to ssthetic 
charm, venerating the historic foundation and background of 
religion, contemning the narrowness, hardness, and provincialism 
of the sects, and yet unable to bind himself by the formal and 
explicit declarations which Rome requires, might reasonably 
find in the lay communion of the Church of England his natural 
and divinely appointed home. 





GENERAL McCLELLAN’S OWN STORY.* 
Dr. W. C. Priae, an intimate friend and most devoted admirer 
of General George Brinton McClellan, was entrusted, verbally 
and by will, with the control of the manuscripts, letters, and 
papers left behind by the General; and out of them he has pub- 
lished this remarkable volume. It consists of a useful bio- 
graphic introduction by the editor, and of what he has entitled 
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McClellan’s Own Story, an unfinished, yet, as far as it goes, con. 
tinuous and instructive narrative concerning the events, and 
especially his share in them, which occurred between April 
1861, and May, 1862, a very critical period of the Secession War. 
The soldier-author’s original draft of his personal reminiscences 
had been accidentally burnt, and he did not resume the labour of 
rewriting it until 1831, when he was told that his children had 
a right to possess his version of the stupendous occurrences in 
which he had been engaged. He then wrote portions from time 
to time, and what he set down Dr. Prime has printed, exercising, 
as he says, the discretion accorded to him “ by omissions and not 
by changes.” He has appended to the several chapters passages 
selected from McClellan’s private letters, and extracts from 
published books, the first to show a little of the man, the second 
to illustrate or support assertions which are made in the text, 
So that, on the whole, we have a tolerably fair picture of a 
General who did much and suffered much for his country ; but 
one who, if he met with ill-fortune during his military career, 
has, at all events, the great good-fortune, after his death, of 
having his own vindication of himself presented to the public 
in perhaps the most effective shape which it could have been 
made to assume. Dr. Prime, as editor, appears to have done 
his work well; and we shall not quarrel with him in the least 
because he shows throughout manly affection and boundless 
admiration for his friend and hero. 


No one who has studied his career can doubt that McClellan 
was a born soldier. His natural military capabilities had been 
developed and strengthened by assiduous study, including a trip 
to Europe in 1855, which gave him an insight into the armies 
operating in the Crimea; so that when the war broke out, 
although he had left the Army and occupied a civil position in 
Ohio, men turned instinctively to one who had passed through 
West Point, had served in Mexico, and had seen war as conducted 
by soldiers in the Old World. He started at once as a Major- 
General of Volunteers; he had the good fortune to win victories 
in West Virginia; and when McDowell was routed at Ball Run, 
“the Young Napoleon,” as some had begun to call him, was 
summoned to Washington, where he was put in command of the 
beaten troops, a command soon extended, and one which in the 
end placed him at the head of the “ Army of the Potomac.” 
That he was quite right in fortifying the capital, and refusing to 
be pushed into action of any sort before the troops had been 
organised and disciplined—brought, in short, into a shape 
which might deserve the name of an army—none will now deny ; 
but he himself may have doubted whether he would have had 
time to do so, had the Confederates followed up the lucky 
success of Bull Run. In this volume we havea full account of all 
the steps he took, of the obstacles he had to encounter, and of 
the means he adopted to overcome them; and, of course, his 
narrative of the famous Peninsular Campaign, followed by 
his recall, and his immediate restoration to command. Then 
come the operations he carried on to repel Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland, which was stayed by the Battle of Sharpsburg, and 
the subsequent movements of the Federal Army, until its com- 
mander was abruptly superseded by Burnside. That is a large 
field, and as every inch of it bristles with controversy, we must, 
eschewing detail, endeavour to state the principal points which 
the narrative is intended to enforce. 


General McClellan’s contention is that all his plans were 
thwarted by the animosity and perversity of Mr. Stanton, Mr. 
Chase, and General Halleck. Mr. Lincoln, all through the 
volume, is acquitted of any sinister intention, and figures as a 
personage who was misled, bamboozled, and deceived by “ the 
politicians,” represented, in this case, by the two Secretaries, 
Stanton and Chase. Now, on the surface at all events, 
there is a good deal to show for the soundness of McClellan’s 
assertions. He was promised the command of a large army, he 
was allowed to enter on a difficult enterprise in the full belief 
that he could rely upon certain military means; and it is true 
that when he had been plunged into the business, his advice was 
disregarded, and a great part of his means was withdrawn. It 
is also true hit fallacious modes of reckoning led the public, 
and even the President, to believe that he had under his control 
a far larger number of effectives than were “ present for duty.” 


‘We are afraid, also, that Mr. Stanton was passionate, impulsive, 


_ t4truthful, and addicted to modes of conduct which have a 
strong flavour of duplicity. Mr. Chase was evidently from the 
first{preternaturally suspicious of McClellan, never being able 
to’forget that the young General was a Democrat andan avowed 
‘oppdhent of the Radical abolitionists. General Halleck is defined 
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by McClellan as “ hopelessly stupid ;” and after attentively con- 
sidering that officer’s career, we cannot say that the definition errs 
by excess. Probably it was his stupidity which made his conduct 
on several occasions seem so base. Nevertheless, and granting 
much that is alleged with such fervour by Dr. Prime and his 
hero, we do not think that either allows sufficiently for the absolute 
inability of most ordinary politicians to comprehend any military 
problem whatever. The authorities of Washington suffered under 
real alarms. They did not understand, could not be made to do 
sofor years, that Washington was better defended on the James 
River than it would be by keeping armies upon the roads and 
rivers between the capital and the enemy. It is possible, of 
course, that McDowell was anxious to retain a separate com- 
mand, and not eager to join McClellan; but the effective cause, 
we are convinced, was the genuine dread experienced at 
Washington lest that place should be “rushed,” and the fact 
that three lawyers and one “ stupid ” soldier were incompetent 
to form any sound opinion upon what were the conditions which 
offered the best chances of success in any military operation. 
Any political chicanery practised by these officials enhanced, of 
course, the ill-effects of their military ignorance and incom- 
petence. But we must regard it as inconceivable that Mr. 
Stanton, Mr. Chase, and General Halleck conspired to mislead 
President Lincoln, and deliberately risked their own lives, 
positions, the loss of the capital, and the destruction of the 
Union, simply and solely to thwart, defeat, and ruin General 
McClellan. Such, however, is the contention of this book, and 
we hold it to be one of the most extravagant constructions ever 
put upon the actions of mex. 

There is, however, plenty of evidence that the General and 
the Executive at Washington were at variance in regard to the 
conduct of the war, not only upon military plans—where he was 
almost certain to be right—but in regard to political measures. 
Nor was this all. Rightly or wrongly, McClellan fell under the 
suspicion of being disloyal to the Administration,—that is, of 
showing a disposition to support political opponents. He was 
supposed to be ambitious, and there was a dread of a popular 
General at the head of an army. These suspicions and alarms 
may have been groundless; yet in a private letter written by 
McClellan as early as August 9th, 1861, we find these 
remarkable passages :—“ The people,” he writes, “ call upon 
me to save the country. I must save it, and cannot 
respect anything that is in the way.” The “anything” in 
this case is the opposition and enmity of General Scott; but 
the word is one, of large scope. “TI receive letter after letter,” 
he continues, “ have conversation after conversation, calling on 
me to save the nation, alluding to the presidency, dictatorship, 
&c.” And then he solemnly declares that he has “ no such aspira- 
tion.” But this declaration, however sincere, is weakened by 
this astonishing sentence which follows,—‘I would cheerfully 
take the dictatorship and agree to lay down my life when the 
country is saved,” words indicating a frame of mind which, 
however lofty and pure, is one which experience has shown 
to be dangerous to States; and no one can be surprised 
that, if his sentiments were known in Washington, they 
aroused considerable anxiety. At a later period, after his 
superb retreat to the James River, he wrote a letter to the 
President setting forth what policy he thought the Government 
should pursue, and he says in a private note that, contrasting his 
policy “ with that of Congress and of Mr. Pope, you will readily 
agree with me that there can be little natural confidence between 
the Government and myself.” We do not wish to press these 
admissions, but they prove pretty conclusively that the relations 
between the Executive and its General were not those most 
likely to be conducive to the successful prosecution of any 
policy, military or political. 

As a soldier, McClellan had many admirable qualities. He 
was a first-rate organiser of an army, and, if let alone, would 
have produced a first-rate instrument. He did, in fact, lay the 
foundations, and did much to bnild up the Army of the Potomac, 
which to the last adored him. He had a sound military mind, 
understood war, looked after essential affairs as a General should, 
was a tactician as well as a strategist, and had a firm grasp of 
the main problems. But, curiously enough, he at once under- 
rated and overrated the adversaries of the Union,—believed 
that, if he had his way, they could be crushed in a campaign; 
and yet was constantly declaring that he had to contend 
against overwhelming numbers. ‘‘ Lee will never venture 


upon a bold movement.on a large scale,” he wrote, on 
the eve of starting fof the Peninsula,—a most curious 








example of misjudgment, and one less excusable because he 
knew Lee in Mexico. Now, what does General Long report 
respecting Lee’s views of McClellan? He says “it is unques- 
tionable that Lee availed himself of McClellan’s over-caution, 
and essayed perilous movements on which he could not have 
safely ventured in the presence of a more active opponent.” 
Perhaps the truth lies midway; and in any military estimate of 
the Federal General, it must always be remembered that, from 
whatever cause, he was at critical moments deprived of resources 
on which he had a right to count. The reason was, of course, partly 
that he did not enjoy the full confidence of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and partly that, altogether ignorant of war, they lived in a 
state of constant nervous apprehension. It was unfortunate for 
the Union, because there was a chance on two occasions—in the 
Peninsula, and just as he was relieved finally from command— 
when McClellan might have struck, if not a fatal, yet a shattering 
blow at the Southern armies in the East. We say a chance, 
because in war the element of uncertainty is strong, and because 
no one—not even McClellan—could say what men like Lee, 
Jackson, and Longstreet might or would have done to frustrate 
his plans. There is much in the book of very great interest 
upon which it is impossible to touch; but we may commend it 
to notice as, if not an important contribution to the history of 
the war from a purely military standpoint, yet indispensable as 
a witness in the still burning political controversy upon the 
rights and wrongs of the accomplished General’s peculiar rela- 
tions to the politicians and responsible authorities at Washing- 
ton during the trying ordeal of 1861-62. 





THREE MINOR POETS.* 

WE expressed our conviction last week that this was the age in 
which there is a greater number of good writers of the second 
and third class than ever flourished in England before, and we 
apply this judgment quite as much to our poetry as to our 
fiction. Here, for instance, are three volumes of poetry, in no 
one of which would any good critic fail to find sources of real 
pleasure, though in some of them he might find sources of 
something beside real pleasure. Take first a selection from 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s poems, a passage for each day of the year. 
It is simply surprising how many of these little poems are 
capable of giving a real sensation of delight. Generally we 
should say that Mr. Austin understands birds and flowers better 
than he understands anything else in Nature, and that whenever 
we come on a study of birds or flowers, we come on something 
which reminds us strongly of the greater poets. We open at 
random, and find this on the thrash :— 


“ Hark to the thrush gurgling in yonder tree! 
He hath inhaled the liquid air whilst flying, 
And, now he chooses him another perch, 
Gives it us back in notes intangible ; 

Which is the very music that we want, 

Did we but know it. For your spoken song, 
Too fall of meaning, lacks significance. 
Hark how again he sings celestially, 

The very heaven of music meaningless ! 

He is a better poet than us all.” 


Or this, again, on the same subject :— 


“ High on a bare conspicuous spray, 
That none may doubt who chants the lay, 
Proud of his undisputed skill 
To breast whatever note he will, 
The thrush runs revelling all along 
The spacious gamut of his song; 
Varies, inverts, repeats the strain, 
Then sings it different again.” 

Or, again, this on the primrose — 

‘*Ere the hardy crocus cleaves 
Sunny borders ’neath the eaves, 
Ere the thrush his song rehearse 
Sweeter than all poets’ verse, 
Ere the early bleating lambs 
Cling like shadows to their dams, 
Ere the blackthorn breaks to white, 
Snowy-hooded anchorite ; 

Out from every hedge you look, 
You are bright by every brook, 
Wearing for your sole defence 
Fearlessness of innocence.” 


It is thesame all through the book. You never open it at any 
page in mar bird or a flower is the subject, but you feel that 
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when he takes up the theme of man, you may feel that he dis- 
appoints you. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets disappoint you oftener, for they have 
more in them of self-consciousness and strain. Sometimes, as 
when she insists on apostrophising our Lord as “ sweet Christ,” 
or calling Etna,— 

“ Martyr of mountains, shall I say, the Christ, 
a earth’s sorrows, for its trespass made 
in,’ — 
she offends us very seriously indeed. Bat still, in her volame 
there are mapy true and simple poems, full of strength, and terse 
in their expression. For instance, this on the almost benumbing 
grandeur of such a country as Switzerland :— 


‘ AMONG THE GLACIERS. 

Land of the beacon-hills that flame up white, 

And spread as from on high a word sublime, 

How is it that upon the roll of time 
Thy sons have rarely writ their names in light ? 
Land where the voices of loud waters throng, 

Where avalanches sweep the mountain’s side, 

Here men have wived and fought, have worked and died, 
But all in silence listened to thy song. 


Is it the vastness of the temple frowning 
On changing symbols of the artist’s faith, 
Is it the volume of the music drowning 
The utterance of his frail and fleeting breath, 
That shames all forms of worship, and of praise, 
Save the still service of laborious days ?” 
Or this, again, on “The ‘Sting of Death :’ ”— 
*O Thou whom men affirm we cannot know, 
It may be we may never see Thee nearer 
Than ‘ in the clouds,’ nor ever trace Thee clearer 
Than in that garmert which, howe’er aglow 
With love divine, is still a changing show, 
A little shadowing forth, and more concealing, 
A glory which, in uttermost revealing, 
Might strike us dead with one supreme life-blow. 


We may not reach Thee through the void immense 
Measured by suns, or prove Thee anywhere, 
But hungry eyes that hunt the wilds above 
For one lost face, still drop despairing thence 
To find Thee in the heart—life’s ravished lair— 
Else were the ‘sting of death’ not sin, but love!” 
Or this, again, “ To a Fledgling Robin : ”— 
“ Robin, thou art too young as yet to wear 
The badge of robinhood in full confest— 
The burning breast-plate on the conscious breast— 
And hast not learnt to build, to sing, or care; 
Only to live, filled with the liberal air, 
Which, when it gently breathed from south or west, 
Found and o’erflowed thee in thy sheltered nest, 
To dwell as marrow in thy feathers fair. 


I, weary thinker ’neath the aspen trees, 
See thee win past me, lightsome as a bubble— 
No labouring bark, with purblind thought to steer it, 
But a plumed will that rules with sovereign ease ; 
Approach, glad life, as free of doubt as tronble— 
I feel as if in presence of a spirit.” 


The continuation of this subject in the second sonnet is not as 
good. Indeed, Mrs. Pfeiffer’s series are seldom sustained at the 
level at which she opens, at least when she opens well. 

“The Lazy Minstrel” is by a writer who always aims rather 
at light airs than at the loftier themes; but while he is never 
ambitious in his aim, he is generally happy in his mood, and 
shows extraordinary ease, and sometimes not a little grace, in 
hitting off a bright impression :— 


“Tue Littte REBEL. 
Princess of pretty pets, 
Tomboy in trouserettes ; 
Eyes are like violets— 

Gleefully glancing ! 
Skin, like an otter sleek, 
Nose, like a baby-Greek, 
Sweet little dimple-cheek— 

Merrily dancing ! 
Lark-like her song it trills, 
Over the dale and hills, 
Hark how her laughter thrills! 

Joyously joking. 

Yet, should she feel inclined, 
I fancy you will find, 
She, like all womankind, 

Oft is provoking ! 

Often she stands on chairs, 
Sometimes she unawares 
Slyly creeps up the stairs, 
Secretly hiding : 
Then will this merry maid— 
She is of nought afraid— 
Come down the balustrade, 
Saucily sliding! 





Books she abominates, 

Bat see her go on skates, 

And over five-barred gates 
Fearlessly scramble ! 

Climbing up apple-trees, 

Barking her supple knees, 

Flouting mama’s decrees— 
Ont for a ramble. 


Now she is good as gold, 
Then she is pert and bold, 
Minds not what she is told, 
Carelessly tripping. 
She is an April miss, 
Bounding to grief from bliss, 
Often she has a kiss— 
Sometimes a whipping! 


Naughty bat best of girls, 

Through life she gaily twirls, 

Shaking her sunny curls— 
Careless and joyful. 

Ev’ry one on her dotes, 

Carolling merry notes, 

Pet in short petticoats— 
Truly tomboyfal !” 


It would not be easy to give a clearer or brighter impression 
of a little tomboy than this. But Mr. Ashby-Sterry aims 
occasionally at too much point, and vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself and falls on the other side. Here, for instance, is a little 
poem which begins very prettily, but closes in a verse of decided 
anti-climax, though it is evidently the author’s notion that he 
has turned it off very neatly :— 


‘*MoTHER 0’ PEARL. 
O, Pearl is the sweetest creation 
E’er shod with the tiniest boots— 
I wish she had ne’er a relation, 

I wish I’d a balance with Coutts ! 
They say Pearl is so like ber mother ; 
Was she like my pet when a girl ? 

Will pet become just such another 
Some day as the Mother o’ Pearl ? 


My Pearl is the prettiest kitten, 
She laughs—will she ever grow fat ? 
Or e’er, with mad jealousy smitten, 
Develop the mind of a cat ? 
Her figure get round as a bubble ? 
Her hair lose its exquisite curl ? 
Her chin get undimpled and double, 
Like that of the Mother o’ Pearl ? 


Will Pearl become pert and capricions, 
And haughty and give herself airs ? 
(I thought, when she looked so delicious 

Last night when we sat on the stairs.) 
Will she patronise me in her bounty, 
And boast of her uncle the Earl ? 
Or talk with cold pride of the county, 
As often does Mother 0’ Pearl ? 


Will Pearl ever sneer at her betters, 
Or e’er act the amateur spy ? 
And try to read other folk’s letters, 
Or listen at doors on the sly? ... 
If boy to the man be the father, 
Mama to the woman is—girl— 
As daughter-in-law I would rather 
Not father the Mother o’ Pearl !” 
You have to look at that last couplet very carefully before you 
catch the meaning, and when you catch it, it is not worth 
getting at. Still, the volume is full of lively and agreeable 
verse, and shows us that even in vers de société, that region in 
which it is perhaps hardest to succeed, and not very easy even to 
fancy success where success has not been attained, we have poets 


of considerable skill and promise. 





ELECTION CARICATURES AND ELECTION SCENES.* 
Tue title, A History of Parliamentary Elections, is a good 
deal too grand for the book. It is rather a collection of 
election caricatures, and anecdotes of striking incidents in 
some famous elections, than a connected history of Parlia- 
mentary elections. Perhaps it is none the less amusing, or even 
instructive, for that. A history of elections would be certainly 
dull, and probably unprofitable. This book is neither. It is, 
indeed, not edited with remarkable care. There is a good deal 
of vain repetition about it. This occurs notably in regard to 
the elections during the Wilkes era, when, as each separate 
caricature is described, we are over and over again told the same 
facts about the same persons, and always with an air of fresh- 
ness, as if they were being related for the first time. If the 
book ever reaches another edition, its value and interest would 
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be greatly improved by judicious excision, compression, and 
revision. 

In spite of its somewhat irritating faults, the book is in- 
teresting and amusing. It clearly shows that the same election 
crimes at which we still levy our Corrupt Practices Acts and 
our political articles, severe or satirical, have prevailed “from 
the earliest times to the present day.” From age to age the 
precise fashion has varied, and the persons and classes who 
have attempted by underhand means‘to influence elections have 
changed ; but intimidation, bribery, and corruption have been 
regularly charged and irregularly committed at elections for at 
least three hundred years. Before the days of good Queen Bess, 
bribery, indeed, appears to have been unknown, at least in its 
modern form of bribery of the electors by the candidate. If 
there was bribery then, it was bribery of the candidate by the 
électors, who had to induce him to serve by presents of horses 
and money over and above the wages allotted to Members by law. 
From the very first, undue influence and intimidation prevailed 
by the Crown and the magnates in favour of their nominees, 
and Parliaments were packed by the dominant power, Crown 
or Barons, Yorkists or Lancastrians. In the year 1571 
appears the first recorded instance of bribery in our sense. 
One Thomas Long, Member for Westbury, in Wiltshire (was he 
an ancestor of one of the present Wilts Members?) who, “ being 
found to be a very simple man, and not fit to serve in that place, 
was questioned how he came to be elected,” and “ immediately 
confessed to the House that he gave to Anthony Garland, 
Mayor of the said town, and one Watts, of the same, £4 for 
his place in Parliament.” Ata time when the year’s pay of a 
Canon was from £10 to £20, this was no bad sum, and the 
receivers were ordered to repay it, while the Corporation and 
inhabitants of Westbury were tind £20 for the Queen’s use,—a 
useful precedent, which might perhaps be followed with effect in 
these days. It was not, however, till after the Restoration of 

“Charles II. that the election struggles began, based on the party 
divisions of the Court and country party, the Tories and Whigs, 
Conservatives and Radicals, which still continue. From that 
day to this, every election has resounded with similar cries, 
and been conducted on much the same methods; nor, it must 
be confessed, has one party differed much from the other as to the 
methods employed. Electioneering ballads began to be rife at 
this date, though electioneering caricatures did not begin till 
the reign of George I. It is curious, by the way, that one of 
the best early election squibs, that on the Pensioner Parliament 
of Charles II., is founded on a joke about a pump, which recalls 
a recent platform speech :— 
‘“**Curse on such representatives ; 
They sell us all, our bairns and wives,’ 
Quoth Dick, with indignation. 
‘ They are but engines to raise tax, 


And the whole business of their acts 
Is to undo the nation. 


Just like our rotten pump at home; 
We pour in water when ’twon’t come, 
And that way get more out. 
So when mine host does money lack, 
He money gives among the pack, 
And then it runs full spout.’ ” 
The earliest election caricature is a Tory one of 1721, and 
is entitled, “‘ The Prevailing Candidate; or, the Election carried 
by Bribery and the D——1.” It is explained in some rather 
good verses :— 
* Here’s a minion sent down to a corporate town, 
In hopes to be newly elected ; 
By his prodigal show you may easily know 
To the Court he is truly affected. 
He’s a man by the hand who has power to command 
All the votes in the Corporation ; 
Shows a sum in his pocket, the D——1 cries take it, 
*Tis all for the good of the nation. 


The wife standing by looks a little awry 
At the candidate’s way of addressing ; 
But a priest stepping in avers bribery no sin, 
Since money’s a family blessing. 
Say the boys, ‘ Ye sad rogues, here are French wooden brogues 
To reward your vile treacherous knavery, 
For such traitors as you are the rascally crew 
That betray the whole kingdom to slavery.””’ 
From a party at that time trying to bring in the Pretender by 
French arms this squib is not bad. This joke of the “ wooden 
shoes,” which was persistent in elections till the Reform Bill, 
and used on both sides to accuse the other of trying to bring 
the people down to the level of the French peasantry by means 
of French gold, is curiously illustrative of the view of the evil 





condition to which the French people were reduced by auto- 
cratic government held by Philip de Commines in Edward 
TII.’s time, and Fortescue in Henry VI.’s time, as much as by 
Fox and Arthur Young on the eve of the French Revolution. 
That it should now have entirely disappeared after so long 
a reign argues a considerable improvement in the French 
people, or in our own knowledge of our own shortcomings. 
Another fruitful source of electioneering ballads and caricatures 
disappeared with the Reform Bill, namely, the transcendent 
interest of the Westminster election. For a whole century, 
this election was regarded as the chief index of public 
opinion. It was the only large borough, too large to be 
either bribed or intimidated, in which the popular voice 
really made itself felt, its franchise including every payer of 
“scot and lot,” while its proximity to the Court of St. James’s 
rendered the expression of popular feeling all the more powerful. 
The hustings in old days used to be erected in Covent Garden, 
and the front of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, figures in many a 
cartoon from 1741 to 1831. The election of 1741 was the begin- 
ning of the end of Walpole’s Administration. The poll was 
forcibly closed by the Guards at the instance of Lord Sandon, 
the second Ministerial candidate, when the other side had still 
large numbers to poll. Numerous were the caricatures in the 
sense of this verse :— 
‘Ye Westminster Boys, 
By your freedom of choice 
Who have shown to your good friends of London 
Ye dare to be free, 
Reject pension and fee, 
By throwing out Wager and Sandon.” 

Hogarth’s celebrated election pictures and engravings appeared 
at the Oxford election in 1754, where bribery, corruption, and 
violence are displayed in their full operation on either side. 
But all other elections of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century pale in interest before the Middlesex elections of 
1768-69 during the Wilkes agitation, and the Westminster 
election of 1784, when in both cases the popular party proved 
too strong for the combined and open interest of the Crown and 
corruption. The former election was of too serious a nature, 
involving as it did murderous riots and bloodshed, to be produc- 
tive of much humour in drawing or writing. The introduction 
of the forerunners of the Primrose Dames, in the persons of the 
Duchess of Devonshire and her sister, into the contest of 1784 
gave full scope to pen and pencil. The person who came 
worst out of the encounter was F'ox’s opponent, Sir Cecil 
Wray, who had “ratted” from him to Pitt just before 
the election, and who is finally depicted as having fallen 
into “a deep Pitt.” But perhaps the best caricature of all is 
that of an operatic “trio” by Fox, Lord North (both of them 
dressed as ladies of portly proportions), and the Duchess of 
Devonshire. When Gillray appeared upon the scene, coarse- 
ness and savagery became the chief characteristics of 
election cartoons. Perhaps the most scathing of his 
earlier efforts is the entry of “the tyrant of the North,” 
Earl Wolf (Lord Lonsdale, the famous or infamous Sir 
James Lowther), into Blackham (Whitehaven), 1792. Gillray 
however, did not confine his attentions to one side only, 
but belaboured Fox and Orator Thelwall as heartily as 
he did Pitt and Lord Lonsdale; and one of the worst cari- 
catures in point of taste and good-feeling ever published, was 
that of Fox as the “ Worn-out Patriot,” at the annual meeting 
of the Westminster Association in 1800, in which the physical 
evils under which he laboured are held up to public derision. 
After Fox’s death, Sir Francis Burdett, as the popular hero of a 
hundred fights in Westminster, is one of the chief subjects of elec- 
tion squibs, pictorial and other, until his final disappearance from 
the scene, after his remarkable conversion to Toryism in 1837. 
But undoubtedly the best cartoon in the whole book, and 
perhaps the best ever produced for simple humour and effective 
irony, is that of Doyle on May 26th, 1831, where William IV. 
is shown looking through his eye-glass at “the Handwriting 
on the Wall,” a dead wall, on which is written, “ Reform Bill ;” 
and the King says, “ Reform Bill! can that mean me ?” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





In the new threepenny magazine, the Hour Glass (A. G. Dawson), 
of which the second number has now appeared, a really praise- 
worthy attempt is being made to combine, if not distinction, at least 





character, with cheapness. The paper, type, and illustrations are 
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much superior to those of many larger magazines; and the articles 
are as a rule short, crisp, and to the point. There is a good deal of 
quiet humour in Mr. Hardinge’s story, “ Lucinda’s Altraism ;” and 
this number is worth getting if only for Mr. Douglas’s prettily illus- 
trated, and in every way excellent translation of “‘ The Fickle Widow,” 
a Chinese story. Mrs. Main, so much better known as Mrs. Fred. 
Burnaby, lightly treads ground quite familiar (to her) in “ An 
Ascent of the Gross Glockner.” ‘ Genteel Employment,” by G. A. 
Simocox, and “The Ministerial Crisis,” by ‘“T. E. K.,” will be found 
readable, even although one may disagree with certain of the views 
expressed in them. “ Notes of the Month” should either be im- 
proved or dispensed with altogether. In the meantime, they are 
sadly deficient in grip. 

It may be doubted if any of the magazines sustains its reputation 
for variety and abundance of letterpress so well as Temple Bar. There 
are no fewer than thirteen different “ pieces’’ in the February number, 
including two complete and two serial stories,—one of the latter, ‘‘ Red 
Spinner,” is powerful almost to repulsiveness. Of the miscellaneous 
papers, we like best ‘‘ Mary, Countess Cowper,” and “A Lover of 
Leisure,”—i.e., Sir Henry Wotton, who died at Eton in 1639. There 
is a flavour, though just a flavour, of Joe Miller ina paper of “ Wit and 
Wits ;” and an article by the late Mr. Serjeant Ballantine on “ Law 
and Lawyers,” strikes us as neither solid nor gossipy enough. The 
editor of Temple Bar seldom needs to be reminded of his duties. But 
he should have struck out of a paper on “ The Hayward Letters ’— 
@ paper by no means devoid of freshness, or even of shrewd criticism 
—such a silly sentence as this,—‘“ If that formidable personage [the 
Devil] arrived in England at the present time, and promised to assist 
in the dismemberment of the Empire, and the restoration of Mr. 
Gladstone to the birthplace of Mr. Herbert in Downing Street, he 
would be welcomed with the most sympathetic enthusiasm into the 
Gladstonian fold.” 


The Argosy keeps up its character for fiction of all sorts and 
lengths. The second instalments of two continued stories, “ Lady 
Grace,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, and “The Missing Rubies,” by Miss 
Sarah Doudney, appear in the February number. Of the others, 
“Infatuated,” by Ella Edersheim—a writer of whom we do not 
remember to have heard before—seems fullest of promise. The 
quality of, Mr. Charles Wood’s “ Letters from Majorca” is such as to 
justify the suggestion to the publishers that they should reduce 
the number of stories, and increase the number of miecellaneous 
articles. 


Translations from Horace, and a Few Original Poems. By Sir 
Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. Second Edition, Enlarged. (Bell and 
Son.)—We reviewed the first edition of Sir Stephen de Vere’s 
translations on its appearance at some length, and expressed an 
opinion on his theory of translation, and on the success which he 
has attained in carrying it into execution. This theory he states 
anew in his preface to this enlarged edition,'adducing some additional 
authorities and illustrations. And he has greatly enlarged the num- 
ber of specimen odes, having increased it, indeed, from ten to thirty- 
one, the additional translations being, he tells us, more condensed 
than those first published. This was doubtless a point on which 
many readers felt improvement to be wanted. On the whole, we 
think that the new versions are as successful as the old. The first, 
indeed, of them seems to us quite perfect in its way, if we only allow 
that rhyme can be dispensed with. Our own feeling is in favour of 
rhyme; but it must be allowed that a rendering as good as the 
following rather shakes one’s conviction :— 

“To CuHioe (** Vitas hinnuleo”). 
You fly me, Chloe, fly me as a fawn 
That seeks her startled dam o’er pathless hills, 


Trembling with vain alarm 
When through the forest pipes the fitful wind. 


If some green lizard gliding through the brake 

Stirs the wild bramble; if to Spring’s first breath 
Vibrate the ruffled leaves ; 

With quivering limbs she stands and panting heart. 


Fear me not, Chloe: mine no tiger’s rage : 
No Lybian lion I, that rends his prey, 
Fly not; nor longer hide 
Thy ripened charms within a mother’s breast,” 
We may give as a specimen of quite another strain, the conclusion of 
“Nunc est bibendum :’”— 
** She sought no refuge on a foreign shore. 
She sought her doom: far nobler ‘twas to die 
Than like a panther caged in Roman bonds to lie. 
The sword she feared not. In her realm once more, 
Serene amongst deserted fanes, 
Unmoved ‘mid vacant halls she stood ; 
Then to the aspic gave her darkening veins, 
And sucked the death into her blood. 


Deliberately she died: fiercely disdained 

To bow her haughty head to Roman scorn, 

Discrowned, and yet a Queen: a captive chained ; 
A woman desolate and forlorn.” 


The last line here is, it seems to us, the weak point. We do not see 
the tonch in Horace at all. It is, indeed, out of keeping with his 
picture. There are blemishes which may be pointed ont. In “ Vides, 
ut alta,’ quadrimum Sabinum was not “long-stored wine,” but wine 
of four years old, and of quite a moderate quality. Really old wine 
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were the casks that had escaped the wandering Spartacus some f, 

or fifty years before. Possibly there is a touch of sarcasm in the 
“ Sabine,” as if one were to say, “ Don’t spare your Gladstone claret,” 
We must object to the total omission of the picturesque “ Apris et 
lupis rapacibus” in the account of the desolation of the Phocwan 
shrines. But the faults are but of small account in comparison with 
the merits of these very felicitous translations. 


Reminiscences of an Attaché. By Hubert E. H. Jerningham, 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—A gentleman who saw Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, Guizot, Thiers, Gambetta, and Napoleon III., and has 
been at the pains to record his impressions, must have something to 
say that is worth hearing. As he says it in a modest and pleasant 
way, without attempting either to show off or to make fun (except, 
indeed, of himself, as he often does in a good-humoured way), weare 
all the more pleased. Among the best sketches is one, only too 
short, of Pope Pius IX.; among the least agreeable is that of the 
Countess Guiccioli, who seems to have been a humbug of the first 
order. Nothing is more curious than the account of the violent 
invective against England with which on one occasion M. Montalem- 
bert startled his auditors. Commonly he was Anglophile; on thig 
occasion he was furiously hostile. Englishmen are accustomed to 
regard his utterances as one of their country’s best testimonials from 
outside. This rather disenchants us, particularly as interpreted by 
Nassau Senior. “He has been everything in turn; and has rebelled 
against all that he has ever professed.” 


Australian Pictures, By Henry Willonghby. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —These pictures are extremely well drawn, both in pencil 
and pen. The illustrations enable one to form a far more exact idea 
of an Australian city, and of the Austraiian country, with its flora 
and fauna, than any amount of descriptions in mere writing; while 
the text gives an exact and compendious account of the various 
Colonies and their history. There is a charming picture of a pair of 
those delightful birds, the laughing-jackass, a gigantic kingfisher; 
but it is sad to hear that there are sceptics found to maintain that 
this musical magpie, or “ settler’s clock”’ as he is also called, from his 
habit of laughing at noon, does not destroy snakes. Then there are 
the “ peacocking ” lyre-bird, with its tail-feathers standing erect, but 
curving outwards at the top in the exact shape of the ancient lyre; 
and the big emu, with its comic little head. Among mammals, there 
is the comic platypus, who looks as if some one had put a flattened 
umbrella end on his snout; among vegetables, the comic element 
breaks out in the bottle-tree. In fact, Australia appears to be a country 
in which Nature has become uniquely humonrist in her productions, 
She is also, however, at her grandest. The “big trees’’ of the Yosemité 
Valley in California are hardly fit to be candlesticks for the giant gums 
of Australia. The biggest sequoia in America is 325 ft., but there 
is a eucalyptus at Mount Baw-baw (Australian names are sadly in 
need of reform), which is by “ official’? measurement 471 ft. high, 
and for all that any one knows, there may be others 100 ft. higher. 
Australia also seems able to “whip creation” in her forest-fires, 
which beat even those of the States. It is noteworthy, by the way, 
as showing how large the Irish population of the Australian Colonies 
is, that both in New South Wales and Victoria, the number of Roman 
Catholics treads hard on that of the adherents of the Established, or 
rather Disestablished, Church of England. In New South Wales, the 
former are a third of the whole population. 


The New Zealand Year-Book, By H. Stonehewer Cooper. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—We suppose it is a part of the general Colonial 
goaheadness that the New Zealand Year-Book for 1887 made its 
appearance in October, 1886. It is an elaborate work, full of informa- 
tion and statistics, social, political, economical, commercial, and emigra- 
tional. Perhaps the most striking, and to us absolutely unexpected, 
piece of information in the whole book is the fact that New Zealand 
is now at the head of the wheat-production of Australasia. In 1873, 
South Australia produced twice as much wheat as New Zealand, 
which was behind Victoria. In 1882, Victoria took the lead, New 
Zealand coming second. In 1883, New Zealand came first with 104 
million bushels, Victoria followed with 8} million, and South 
Australia came third with only 7} million. Further, the average yield 
per acre is greater than in any other country in the world, including 
England. But it appears that the New Zealander has not yet learnt 
the American art of sorting, packing, or transporting his grain ; and 
until he has done so, he cannot command the same price here, or 
retain the same hold on the market. Among other industries in New 
Zealand of a somewhat out-of-the-way kind, is the export of rabbit- 
skins. Nearly ten millions, at a price of over £100,000, were ex- 
ported in 1884; yet the rabbit pest is still so great, that it is believed 
that not one-tenth of the skins of those which are killed are re- 
covered, as poisoned grain has had to be used; for in New Zealand 
this appalling animal breeds all the year round, and begins at 
four months old. The great New Zealand industry is that of 
frozen meat, which grew from 3,300 tons in 1883, to 14,000 tons in 
1885. Inthat year, no less than 492,000 carcasses were sent over. 
Altogether, New Zealand, with its half-million of people, manages 
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to make # very good show. First in grain, third in wool, and first 
in frozen meat, is not a bad record among the Australasian 
Colonies. But in spite of its climate and its energy, we cannot 

ise the claim of New Zealand to the title of the “ England of the 
South” while it puts a 15 per cent. ad valorem duty on every manu- 
factured article which is not itself regarded as an implement of 
manufacture. It is clearly a protective tariff, as ironmongery, 
clothes, glass, and other things which it is at all likely may be pro- 
duced in New Zealand, are charged 15 per cent., while artificial teeth, 
theodolites, and lawn-mowers, to take three articles selected at hap- 
hazard not likely to be produced in a new country, are admitted free- 
And we must protest against the vicious practice of interleaving a 
pook with advertisements, so that while you are reading about 
granite, you suddenly find yourself confronted with a “safety fuse.” 


The Works of Horace. Translated by the Rev. J. C. Elgood. (Wyman 
and Sons.)—We do not think that Mr. Elgood has succeeded in 
making his translation “attractive and of interest” to “the large 
body of intelligent Englishmen and Englishwomen unacquainted with 
the Latin tongue.” A poet can hardly be made attractive in prose, 
and certainly not in prose of this kind, so void of form and rhythm. 
And we are sure that he does not “give the accurate meaning of the 
language of the poet.” Where there is a real crux, he sometimes 
fails. A well-known difficulty, not of a very abstruse kind, indeed, 
but sufficient to entangle a beginner, occurs in Epode XVI. :— 

“ Phocrsorum 
Velut profugit exsecrata civitas 
Agros atque Lares patrios, habitandaque fana 

Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis.’’ 
Mr, Elgood translates, “Let us emulate the Phocssans who bound 
themselves by solemn imprecations and fled, leaving their country, 
temples, and houses to be taken possession of by boars and wolves,” 
not seeing that profugit governs agros atque Lares, and that reliquit 
is followed by fana habitanda. At the end of the next epode, again, 
“to bewail the power of my art, which possesses no influence over 
thee,” is a quite unsatisfactory rendering of “ plorem artis in te nil 
agentis exitus.” We might give other instances, but it is needless 
to go beyond common test passages.——The Odes of Horace. Trans- 
lated by T. Rutherfurd Clarke. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)—Mr. 
Clarke has some tasteful and happy phrases scattered about his 
translations; but we cannot honestly say that he has achieved a 
general success. Here are four stanzas of an ode which, as every 
stadent of Horace knows, has already been translated as well as 
scholarship and ingenuity could do it :— 


' He, Ere I had lost the power to charm, 
While round that snowy neck might fold 
No happier rival’s younger arm, 
I mocked the Persian monarch’s gold. 


Ere thou hadst found a newer flame, 
While Lydia had what Chloé has, 

The world was full of Lydia’s fame, 
I mocked at Roman Ilia’s, 


Me Chloé rules, my Thracian maid, 
Of harp and song a graduate she ; 
Doubtless I'd die, so fate were swayed 
To spare my sweetheart after me. 


Me Thurian Ornytus’s son, 

Young Calais fires with love like his ; 
Doubly I’d die, so fate were won 

To spare my sweetheart as he is.” 


The last line is really fatal to the translator’s claims. 

“Manners Makyth Man.” By the Author of “ How to be Happy 
though Married.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This volume is constructed 
very much on the same lines as was the author’s former volume. 
It is not quite as good reading. The stock of good stories is naturally 
somewhat lower than it was, and what have been already used up 
are naturally the best. Still, there are plenty of good things in it, 
and the same qualities of good-sense and right feeling which distin- 
guished the first venture are no less conspicuous in the second. Any 
one who will read these chapters carefully cannot fail to find much 
that will profit,—if reading ever does profit. Their contents are, 
indeed, so varied as to defy analysis; but they may be generally 
described as dealing with the minor ethics. We all know that a man 
who cannot be condemned for having broken any one of the Ten 
Commandments (taken, at least, in the literal sense), may yet be a 
great offender against social morality ; and it is such offenders that 
this book seeks to correct with kindly admonitions. ‘“ Manners,” it 
will be understood, are not only the outside courtesy of demeanour, 
but, as the author puts it, “little morals,” matters in which it is all 
the harder to be blameless, because the individual act often seems so 
insignificant. 

The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by Emma Marshall (Nisbet 
and Co.), bas reached its fourth thousand. It is told in the simplest 
language, and is intended for “ very young children.” The illustra- 


She. 


He. 


She. 


tions are good.——Lady Brassey publishes with Messrs. Longmans 
and Co., a popular edition of In the Trades, the Tropics, and the 
“ Roaring Forties.’——-We have algo to acknowledge a reprint of The 
Spirit of Prayer, Part I. By William Law. Edited by George Pitt. 
(B. B. Murdoch.) —Mr, Pitt edited this treatise eleven years ago, and 
now brings it out again, feeling that its value as a spiritual guide 
cannot be over-estimuted. 


“T have read all standard Quaker works 








with intense unity. I have also read all known spiritual writers in 
the world with much general satisfaction. After all that, I turn to 
my first love, W. Law’s Spirit of Prayer, and conclude it stands far 
above all.’’ So writes the editor, and there are many, doubtless, who 
will feel that he does not express himself too strongly. 

Dottings of a Dosser. By Howard J. Goldsmid. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—A “dosser” is the frequenter of the lodging-houses of the poor. 
Mr. Goldsmid assumed this character, and he tells us in this volame 
some of his experiences. Society cannot but be obliged to men who 
go through this kind of thing, and reveal what they learn so painfally- 
We do not wish to detract from their merit, but we cannot help 
wishing that they would use in their description the simplest, 
plainest language. Anything of quasi-humorons periphrasis is objec- 
tionable. And, indeed, nothing but plain words is wanted. These 
“ revelations of the inner life of low London lodging-houses”’ are 
nothing less than horrible: In his twelfth and last chapter, Mr. 
Goldsmid asks, “ Should aught be done, and why?” His answer we 
cannot give at length; but the substance of it is,—take the matter 
out of the hands of the police authorities, and appoint special 
inspectors. But then, the newest teachers are eloquently assuring us 
that all this army of inspectors is an offence against true principles 
of government,—or shall we say anarchy ? 

Autobiographical Notes and Lectures. By the late Samuel Edgar, 
B.A. (Isbister.)—Autobiographies written with sincerity cannot fail 
to interest, and the sincerity of Mr. Edgar's recollections and recorded 
convictions is manifest. He was a Nonconformist minister who, 
after working with varied success at Birmingham (where he came in 
contact with, but did not like, George Dawson), at Kimbolton, and at 
Abingdon, emigrated to Auckland, New Zealand. Here he finally 
arrived at the conclusion, to which, indeed, he had been tending for 
some time, that Protestantism was a gigantic failure. He found what 
he wanted in Swedenborg, though he could not subscribe to that 
teacher’s orthodox views about the personality of Christ. His views 
on this matter are expressed in the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Auckland.” 
The second part of the volume consists of lectures; ‘‘ Socrates,” 
“ Swedenborg,” and “ Spiritualism” are among the subjects. The 
last is unfinished, a condition the more to be regretted as the argu- 
ment is put with force. 

Fifty-five Guineas Reward. By Fred. C. Milford. (Field and 
Tuer.)—It may be doubted whether, when a man once has his eye on 
the “ agony ”’ column, his attention would be more probably attracted 
by the oddity of the sum offered for a reward, or by his own name. 
We notice with great rapidity, both by sight and by sound, anything 
that bears a resemblance to our own name. But this is of little im- 
portance to the tale, which depends for its interest upon something 
quite different. What this something is it would not be fair to say, 
except, indeed, that it is of a scientific kind—so much the author lets 
us know in his preface—and that it is a real surprise. We remember, 
when we come to it, that there have been hints given; but the hints 
are ingeniously conveyed, and will scarcely, we imagine, enlighten 
the most ingenious and experienced guesser among the readers of 
fiction. 

Brueton’s Bayou. By John Habberton. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
The heroine of this tale is something of a Juliet, her Romeo being a 
young gentleman from New York who has come South on business, 
and meets his fate, and a very pleasant fate too. It is a study of 
manners, chiefly, of course, interesting to Transatlantic readers. It 
is they who, we presume, most need to learn that the New York 
ideal of a gentleman may be held too exclusively, so as to shut out 
types of culture and good manners which are, to say the least, equally 
deserving of the name. Still, an English reader with a taste for the 
novel of character, will find this pleasant reading, and will, in par- 
ticular, carry away a grateful recollection of the old negro, ‘ Wike,’’ 
of whom Mr. Habberton makes a very effective sketch. 

The Disorders of Digestion: their Consequences and Treatment. By 
T. Lander Branton. (Macmillan.)—Something less than a fourth of 
this volame is occupied with three “ Lettsomian Lectures,” delivered 
by the author before the Medical Society; the remainder is made up 
of various papers on the same subject, read at various times. It is 
not within our province to review a book of this kind, but we may 
say that, technical as it necessarily is in many parts, it is a book 
which a lay reader may study with interest, and, if he needs advice 
and suggestion as to the management of digestion, with profit. The 
public of dyspeptics is, we fear, one large enough to give a very 
remunerative circulation to any book that deals intelligently with 
their cure. 

Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. By Bret Harte. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The hero of thia story is a “‘ road-agent” (as they oall a highwayman 
in the West) of a very heroic type indeed,—a Claude Daval, with the 
gayest spirits and best manners conceivable. He is wounded in the 
exercise of his profession, and takes shelter in the house of a 
passenger on the mail which he has just robbed, an inopportune 
meeting being prevented by the snowstorm which isolates the house 
from all the rest of the world. It will easily be understood that Bret 
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Harte, with his admirable power of reproducing Western ways of 
speech and thonght, makes a very entertaining story out of these 
circumstances. Colonel Clinch is a particularly good study; and 
John Hall, with his Eastern ways, makes a capital contrast. But 
surely the story might have been told quite as effectively without 
introducing the element of wandering affections in both John Hall 
and his wife. 

Flowers, and How to Paint Them. By Maud Naftel. (Cassell and 
Co.) —After some preliminary remarks as to the qualifications needed 
before the work can be undertaken—Miss Naftell is careful to insist 
that you must learn to draw before you begin to paint—proceeds to 
give specific instructions for copying the nine coloured plates which 
she furnishes. Then follow “hints for working from Nature.’ We 
should have thought that some of this work, of the very simplest 
kind, might well be carried on during the copying of the studies, a 
single petal or leaf being drawn from Nature after the whole study 
has been finished. 

The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory for 1887 (Hatchards) 
edited by “L. M. H.,” contains a complete list of all institutions for 
women and children, besides short accounts of all branches of female 
work, and is in all respects trustworthy and useful. 


MaGazines AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Magazine of Art, the frontispiece to 
which is an etching by Ch. Courtry, of the picture, “Forced Contri- 
butions,” by Adolph Menzel.—No. 4 of the Biblical Illustrator.— 
Part 9 of the reprint of Leech’s Pictures from Punch.—The Homiletic 
Magazine.—The Expositor.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Forum. 
—The Month.—The Theological Review.—The Christian Reformer.— 
The Congregational Review.—The Scottish Church.—Book-Lore.—The 
Antiquary.—Science Gossip.— Walford’s Antiquarian.—The Asclepiad. 
—The Century Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—Time.—The Indian Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
—Good Words, in which Mr. D, Christie Murray commences & new 
serial story.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Quiver.—Chambers’s Journal, 
in which a new serial story is commenced.—The Sunday Magazine. 
—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The Girl’s Own Paper. 
—Harper’s Young People.—St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 


Barr (A. E.), Squire of Sandal Side, cr 870 .. .......sscscceersesceeeereeess (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Barry (W.), Venezuela: the Gold Mines, cr 8Vo .......... (Marshall Brothers) 6/0 

Beale (A.), Courtleroy, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...e-(Hurst & Blackett) 51/6 

ae (F.), A Manual of Handwriting, cr 8vo... ...(Griffith & > ee 2/6 

Betts (B. W.), Geometrical Psychology, 8vo 

Boulger (a. 8.), +» 8YO.. 

Branwell (B.), Practice of Medicine, 8v0 









Familiar Trees, Vol. 
Pentland) ae 




















meee (E. B.), Poems, 12mo.............++ (Smith & Elder) 1/0 
Cooke (F. E.), William Pai eet 8 be cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 1/6 
Cutter Ci. H.), Reached at Last, cr 8V0.........0..+00 riffith & Farran) 3/6 
Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary : the Psalms, Vol. Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
easy 4 ‘(D. A.), Led and Fed, 8vo. (W. Mack) 6/0 
Dover (T. B.), The Hidden Word, TI sstastiahiahiabniaaliabinbintbintiaebaicadll Genpeneen 5/0 
Evers (H.), Practical and Theoretical Trigonometry, cr 8vo .........(W. Scott) 3/6 
Heilprin, Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. (0. K. Paul) 5/0 
— WILD, S OROY O TIM, OF BVO. 0. .sccccsccsesessivenaessessevoses (T. & T. Clark) 5/0 
epler (A. ), Mrs. Horace, a Sketch, Cr BVO ..........c0cceceeseeseneeeees (Remington et 
ie un (G. D, A.), Handbook of Commercial Correspondence ...... ‘Senn 50 
Miles (A. H.), Our National Songs, folio.......... IE RAL Fe ‘Simpicin) = 
Morton (J. C.), Labour on the Farm, cr 870 .....c..cccscsecsecessseceeees Brad ) 
Nesbit (E.), The Lily and the Cross, 4t0..........cecceeeseereeees (Griffith & Farran) 10 
Philips (F. C.), The Dean and his Daughter, 3 vols, cr 8v0.. (Ward & Downey) 31/6 
Pollock (F.), The Law of I, DO. cccscuctnesenctncrecmsousecsncsneed (Stevens & Bons) 21/0 
Richards (J. W.), Aluminium, its History, Sn. PMID. 0i-supesccnumresnnan (S. Low) 12/6 
Robinson (F. W.), Lazarus in London, 1 vol. cr 8vo ...... (Maxwell) 5/0 
Samuel AB), Seven, the Sacred Number, cr 8V0 ........0..000008 C. K. Paul) 10/6 
Smith (H. L.), Economic Aspects of State Socialism, CF 8V0.....s-ss0es at 3/6 
Secass (RB. L.), Merry Men, and other Tales, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Taylor (J.), The Great Historic Families of Scotland, 2 vols, Ato ...... so | /0 






Whims — ~~ by Emeritus, 12mo........ pnaneenanmaecieiauns ecceess (Remington) 3/6 
Wilkins (W. J.), Modern Hinduism, 870. ..........0..000 sessssseessscessencenees {Gewin 16/0 
Wilson aN ); Health for the People, cr 8V0 ..........cccesseecerceessscsecoeces S. Low) 7) 6 
Wilson (A.), Studies in Life and Sense, cr CIB sicccnree Chatto & Windus) 6/0 








“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Parrerns Post-FReEe. 


“LIBERTY” SILKS for D 
and EVENING TOILETTES NNER 
NE PaTTERNS Post-FReEx, 
Be LIBERTY. ” ART FURNISHING 
BRIOS, TAPESTRIES, and 
OURTATNS. in NEW DESIGNS and 
CHOICE COLOURINGS, 
NEW Partzens Post-FREz, 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, } BEGENT STREET, w, 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGER, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and g 

TENNANT, M.B, : 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK. 








OUR EYES, AND HOW TO yn yy THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AG 
With Special Information about Redan. Fifth Edition 
vised and Enlarged. , 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &, 
With 55 Illustrations, — ‘is, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION,— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F. R.A.8., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. Gives 1 many 
a usefal hint to those who pH one | good eyesight and wish D 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles. #*-Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, —— London, W., 
and all Bookselle 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OUR 
EYES. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


7 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID (COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 


GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Mxamples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


—_ of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., oarefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





**Come, gentle Spring! ethereal Mildness! come.’”’ 





“ When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil ”— 
Then send for Patterns, post-free, of the 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


for, says the Queen, patriotism and content go hand-in-hand in wearing them. 
G0 are NOW IN THE LOOMS, and, 
OUR NEW SPRING ODS embracing as they do a charmi 
variety of all the most fashionable materials, LADIES should NO 
FAIL to —_, ” Patterns, before MAKING THEIR PURCHASES 
ELSEWHE 
paige ans of our new Spring Goods will be ready beginning of 
March, and will be forwarded in PRIORITY of APPLICATION, 
SILKS. —Zzo meet the COMING DEMAND for SILKS, Messrs. H. P. and 
's Succrs. have made arrangements with the LEADING MANU- 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly. i - Quarterly. 

Tooleding. postage to any part of the United 
ingdom ... 

Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, a coe 


Including postage to India, China, &c.. oe, UM CD ccces BAvcei 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE +% TWELVE GUINEAS, 





END. ssscanmnsbonsonsnsiiesenssiopensent _* : Narrow Column..,......+.. scorscncee eG 10 0 
Hi Sines wa 5 FERRE OIRMA 200 .cscccesicctecescesee 115 0 
shoratna Quarter-Colamn 








ix lines pe under, 5s; and 9d per 
on an average eight words 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


line for ni additional line (containing 








RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
Ss HENRY ptr 
“I know nothing at all equal to Friedrichs- 


FPHOMPSON, F.B.C.S., } hall. The LONGER it is taken, the SMALLER 
urpose,”” 





'y to effect the p 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 





FACTURER | in FRANCE to supply them with FOUR qualities of 
BLACK SILK, each Js of which will be marked with the name 
of “THE DARLINGTON PURE SILK,” as a guarantee of its 
absolute purity and durability. PATTERNS, post-free, 


L ACE CURT AINS,—Photographs of be goon post-free. All sizes, at ex- 


traordinarily good value. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent, post-free, to any address. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all Parcels, and any article changed within 7 days. 


HENRY PEASE AND CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The MILLS, DARLINGTONe 
Established 1752, 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


‘An especial boon in places where we connet be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water,”"—Dr. Hermann WEBER, F.R. 

** Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter thanto the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Euro The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.””—Sir , Henry THompson, F.R.C.8. 

I quite ~ 94 as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need oo <a where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”—Dr. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER - COLOURS, — The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. pe facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for arlborough.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 














ADLEY COLLEGE—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887. — For further fart calars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 





OUTH KENSINGTON — 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TreBovir Roan, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The HALF-TERM will commence MONDAY, 
bruary 21st. . 
s Seearate House adjoining for Boarders. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to'the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


_- COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will 
proceed in the Month of MARCH to select from the 
Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
dewes to compete for Admission to the Foundation. 

The number of VACANCIES to be FILLED UP 
will probably be TEN. . 

The Examination will take place during the 
Summer, 

The Candidates Elected will be admitted to the 
College in September next. 

Candidates must be Children of Parents who are, 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives, 
unable to give suitable education to their children, 
or have died withont leaving sufficient funds for that 
purpose. They must be over 11 and under 14 years 
of age complete upon September Ist next. 

Applications must be made before February 15th 
next to Mr. A. R. C, PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &. 


S*™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the Uelvmie, B. Auheou, Be 




















AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 

m at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, varying 
in value from 70 guineas to £20, Juniors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Candidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. The subjects for examination will be 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern aaa 
tee ge apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
» Fleetwood. 





TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FOURTH ORDINARY MERTING of the 
present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 15th 
instant, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn 
Street, S.W., London, when a Paper will be read on— 
“ The Size and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings 

in England and Abroad,” 
By Major P. G. ORatare. 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 





EWSPAPER or PERIODICAL.— 
WANTED to PURCHASE, LONDON 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY PAPER. Must be well 
established, have a satisfactory circulation, and bear 
the strictest investigation.—Full particulars in strict 
confidence to ‘‘ N. P. 450,” care of Messrs. DEACON’S, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





MERICA and ENGLAND.—A 
PATITION to PARLIAMENT that steps 
may be taken to forma PERMANENT TRIBUNAL 
for the Settlement of all Questions between England 
and the United States lies for Signature at the Offices 
of the INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION ASSO. 
CIATION, 41 Outer Temple, W.C. Copies may be 
had on application. 





RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 

London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Graduate in Honours.—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
L ndon, W.C. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


| JNION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ..... ceoseeseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.........cccsssssccescecsees 


EET... conceee 
Reserve Liability of Prop 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
© TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, fall 

articulars of which will be furnished to applicants. 

ke limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
ak W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
January, 1887, 











HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLisHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
. Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM ©. PLOLO RAED. } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6 860,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3.400,000. 
All now insuring will a ae in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

4 _ Two GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Ee PP P S's 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





RY’S 
URE 
Ca 
OCOA. 
“Tt is especially ore to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas. A. 


CamERON, President Ro College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &. 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


CTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 


I and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purvoses.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK F2EEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, le 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
a. 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. i 
ree. 








STHMA and CONSUMPTION.— 


No other diseases have swept away so many 
thousands, for physicians had not found means of 
cure until Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
were discovered ; now none need despair, and the 
benefit is so rapidly shown that from day to day the 
progress of recovery may be perceived. In hysterical 
and heart complaints they are unfailing, in rheumatic 
and nervous pains “‘ they act like a charm.” Nothi 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night’s rest. To 
singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They taste 
—— Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, 
old by all medicine vendors. 





DS lg ee OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Cotps, Coveans, SHORTNESS OF 
Breatu.—These maladies require early and unre- 
mitting attention, for if neglected, they often end in 
asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Ointment, 
well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the 
skin, is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, 
whence it expels all impurities. All the blood in the 
body is perpetually passing through the lungs, and 
there all noxious particles tending to disease can 
quickly, thoroughly, and permanently neutralised, 
rendered harmless, or ejected from the system. Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills perfectly accomplish this 
purification ; and, through the blood thus cleansed, 
the influence of these wonderful medicaments reaches 





Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan S8t., Glasgow. 


the remotest parts of the human body, and thus cures 
all diseased action, whether internal or external. 





ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French tanght by a 
resident French Governess,—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 





AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern go 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application, Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 


tions are received. 


Messrs. CupPpLes, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 





on Friday. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 





Strand, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, 








Rivoli, Paris. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Ninsson’s, 212 Rue de 
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ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 
And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 

99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 

BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 
Report free on demand. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





TRUSTEE 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOCH, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1836, 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 





Total Funds oo ge ose : ee = ave, £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... sae ose 9s aie ie on oss ove aan 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1836 ... seo ove +e 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shireholders; ail Profits being the Property of the 
Assured, 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Acsurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 











r —with full Profits.— > r-Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 

AGE, £s. d. AGE, £ 

25 20 1 8 25 16 18 
30 23 3 4 39 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 28.19 2 
50 4313 4 50 34 19 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 


COLDS 





SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL WHO 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the our into very hot water, and rub off the os Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUN: , care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








———— 


1 vol. 8vo, 103 6d, 
STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


“A thoroughly sensational work.”—Statesman, 
Earnest and suggestive.’’—St. James’s Gazette 
** One of the most remarkabl ” 
Pa ry ese @ books of the day,” 
** Extraordinary general knowledge has 
been utilised with more admirab! oe foldom 
been at irable results.”—London 
** Wise counsels and equally wise warni 
work is conceived in an admirable cpieitt em . 
calculated, if widely circulated and read, to do av . 
amount of practical good.”—Scottish Review. = 
“The author’s style is bright and vivid.” 
porary Review, 
“The author is never dull. There i 
that does not teem with interesting facta eee? 


—Contem- 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MODERN GREEK COURSE, 
Just published, crown 8yo, 53. 
R. D. ZOMPOLIDES.—A COURSE 
; a 5 erneee -onngmaae 3 ye the Greek Language 
0 e@ Presen ay. » The ELE 
METHOD. i nena 
Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, London; and 20 Sonth F i 
Street, London, Edinburgh. veceeles 








“The Medical Popery which men think so de- 
fensible, and the Religious Popery which they think 
80 indefensible.’”-—HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
ITS MORALITY. 


8vo, pp. 42. PEWTRESS, Little Queen Street, 
Price 1s; to Clergymen, half-price, 
NEW EDITION FOR 1887. 
Just published, Forty-seventh Year, carefully cor. 
rected to date, handsomely bound in feap, 8yo0, 
price 10s 6d, cloth gilt. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1887. 


Comprising all the Titled Classes, Illustrations of 
Badges and Orders, Tables of Precedence, Lists of the 
Orders of Knighthood, &c. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d, 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1887, London: 
MacmILLan and Co, Manchester: J. E. Cornisx. 


“ QONGS of LOVE and SORROW.” 
By Ion. Demy 16mo, parchment cover, 

rough edges, with Frontispiece by Bright Morris, 1s. 
Manchester: GrorGE FAaLKNER and Sons, The 
Deansgate Press; JoHN HeEywoop, Deansgate. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Uo., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.0, 


REE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. By 
Tuomas GREENWOOD, F.R.G.S8. Price 5s, 

** A practical work, rich in plans,’”’—Academy. 

ondon: SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
HE AUTHORITATIVE INSPIRA- 
TION of HOLY SCRIPIURE as DISTINCT 
from the INSPIRATION of its HUMAN 
AUTHORITY. By the Rev. 0. H. Water, M.A., 
Principal of the London College of Divinity. With 
an Introduction ty the Right Rev. J. C. Rriz, D.D., 
Bishop of Liverpoel. 
London: Buackr1e and Son, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 























1s, or by post for 12 stamps. 
RONCHITIS and ASTHMA. By 
GrorGe Moore, M.D. 
Published by James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





Price 6d, p»st-free. 
MVHE AGRICULTURAL DEPRES- 
SION and the SUFFERINGS of the CLERGY. 
By R. E. Protuero, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. (Reprinted from the Guardian.) 
— “@Guarpian”’ Office, 5 Burleigh Street, 
rand. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
* on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &c. 
London: G@. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
| hana Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jou! 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY. 2s 6d. 
NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE InISH DEmaND. By the 
Right Hon. W. KE. Gladstone, M.P. 
ScrentTiFic AND PsEvupo-ScientiFIC Reauism., By 
Professor Huxley. 
Notes on New York. By G. W. Smalley. 
ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. A. Common. 
Tue ScrenTiFIC Bases OF ANARCHY. By Prince 
Kropotkin. 
Locat GOVERNMENT IN THE Rurat Districts, By 
the Right Hon. George Sclater-Booth, M.P. 
Artisan ATHEISM. By William Rossiter. 
FaIr-TRADE FoG AND Fatiacry. By George W. 
Medley. 
REVELATIONS OF THE AFTER-WORLD. By the Rev. 
Father Ryder. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: A Repty.—II, By 
the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 


London; Kegan Pavt, TReNcE, and Co. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
ELLIOT STOCK. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In crown 8vo, 6s, post-free. 


A LOST REPUTATION. 


“The author of ‘A Lost Reputation’ tells an affect- 
ing story....-. treated in such a manner as to make it 
fresh and attractive... ..it is purely artistic and true 
tol fe.”—Atheneum. ; ; 

“A story written by a strong hand, and its main 
characters stand out in good relief. Its progress is 
rapid and straight, its conversations lively and clever, 
and the scenes through which it passes are varied and 
always interesting.’”’—Aberdeen Jowrnal, 

“The merit of the story lies in the strangely 
marked characters of the laird and bis son, both of 
them strikingly human and real,”—Morning Post. 





DEDICATED by PERMISSION to Mr, RUSKIN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, post-free. 
CHRONICLES of the CONISTON 
FAMILY. By the Rev. E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 


“The work is graphically written, and the reater’s 
interest is not allowed to flag.”"—Morning Post. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, tasteful cloth, price 4s 6d, post-free. 


The CHIMNEY-PIECE of BRUGES ; 
and other Poems. By Constasce E. Drxon. 
“The tale is well told and the verse ig easy.”— 
Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, post-free. 


A HEART’S OBSESSION: Sonnets of 
the City ; and other Poems. By ROBERT STEGGALL, 
Author of ‘* Evensongs,”’ ** Jeanne d’ Arc,”’ &c. 

“Tt will be strange if the volume does not produce 

a vivid impress‘on.’’—Illustrated London News, 

“His descriptive sonnets are particularly fine.’’— 

Vanity Fair. 

“* His poems have charm of fee}ingand expression.” 

—Morning Post. 





Now ready, crown 4to, price 31s 6d, tastefully printed 
and bound in Roxbargh, gilt top. 


A HISTORY of the OLD ENGLISH 
LETTER FOUNDRIES. With Notes, Biblio- 
graphical and Historical, on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of English Typography. By TaLsor 
BarnEs REED, 

This Work throws a considerable and curious light 
on the history of English Typography, and will be 
found to embody a fall Bibliography of works not only 
relating to, but illustrative of the Typefounder’s Art, 
and to contain numerous anecdotes of Founders, 
Printers, and Authors, together with interesting par- 
ticulars concerning some of the most famous produc- 
tions of the English Press. The volume is fally 
illustrated with specimens of a large number of 
historical types, cast from ther original matrices, 
together with portraits and fac-similes produced by a 
photographic process from the original copies. 

*," Twenty-five Large-Paper Copies have been 
printed for Collectors, price 52s 6a each, 


On antique paper, cloth, 43 64; hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh binding, 7» 6d; large paper (50 only), 
21s net each Volume, 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
Just ready, Vol. IV. 


MODERN METHODS of ILLUS- 
TRATING BOOKS. 

“The various styles of illustration and the transi- 
tion from the one to the other, with all the most 
notable peculiarities of each, from the old woodcuts 
down to the photogravure of yesterday, are set forth 
in a graphic and interesting form,”—Warrington 
Guardian, 

Vol. I. HOW to FORM a LIBRARY. By Henry 
B, WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

Vol. 11. OLD COOKERY-BOOKS and ANCIENT 
CUISINE. By WiLL1am Carew Hazuirrt. 

Vol. III, The LITERATURE of LOCAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS, By G. Laurence Gomme, F.S,A. 


London : 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 
THE FIRST EMPRESS OF THE 
EAST. 

A STORY IN DRAMATIC FORM. 


By CAMERON MACDOWALL, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, Author of ‘‘ Lady Margaret’s 
Sorrows ; or, Via Dolorosa ; and other Poems.” 

“The language is full of vigour, some noble senti- 
ments are also expressed with great clearness, and 
the author gives many testimonies to his talent as 
well as his learning.””—England. 

.* From the first page to the last there is no cessa- 
tion of interest.”"—Literary World, 
Replete with fine ae noble thoughts, and 


dainty imagery."—People. 


W. H. BEER and CO., 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 












NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


CONTINUATION OF “THE HISTORY OF ROME.” 
The PROVINCES and PEOPLE, from Cesar to 


Diocletian. By Professor Tazopor MomMsEN. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Professor 
Wituiam P. Dickson. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 30s. 





“The book for which the learned writer has been waiting for thirty years has come at last...... The time had 
come for a serious effort to sift this information, to piece out the story and put the facts together in their 
true relations, and Mommsen was the man to doit. He knows the empire and he knows the provinces...... Ho 
will find almost every point of Rome’s foreign policy discussed.” —Macmillan’s Magazine, 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest 


Renan. An English Edition. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
The Experimental Method applied to Religion. | Francis of Assisi. 


Paganism. | A Monastic Idyl of the Thirteenth Century. 
Comparative Mythology. | Religious Art. 
Buddhism. | The Congregatione ‘‘ De Auxiliis.”’ 


| A Word upon Galileo’s Trial. 
| Port-Royal. 
| Spinoza. 


The Translations of the Bible. 
The Teaziehs of Persia. 
Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel. 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE : being the Journals of Mrs, Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of the Wardrobe and 
Reader to her Majesty. Edited by her Granddaughter, Mrs. VERNON DeLves Brovucuton. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 

** 4 reader, however, who knows how to use a book of this kind will gain from it a more vivid picture of the 
time, and of some conspicuous characters, than from many works of greater pretension. We are reminded as 
we read these pages of Madame d’Arblay’s diary, which has a literary art about it to which her successor in 
court duties makes no claim. Mrs. Papendiek’s narrative, however, has a merit of itsown, being written with 
entire faithfulness and sincerity of purpose......The reader who wishes to hear from Mrs. Papendiek abont 
our forefathers in the days of George III. should search these entertaining volumes.” —Illustrated London 
News, 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 6 Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Every, 30s. 


*‘ The book is the history of a family; and a marvellous family indeed it is, offering an almost unbroken 
line of conspicuous persons stretching over a period of two hundred years,.”—Daily News, 


On the BOX SEAT. From London to Land’s 


End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood by George Pearson, from 
Designs by the Author, J. J, Hissey. Demy 8vo, 16s, 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





Price Half-a-Crown. 


Ss *-  2 S&S ws 


A Story in One Volume. 
By CECIL MEDLICOTT. 


“Ts a fine, racy story, with brisk dialogue, well-delineated characters, and a highly 
satisfactory course and termination.”’—Scotsman. 

“A pleasant story.”—The Lady. 

“Tg a well-written tale.”’—Morning Post.” 

“ An interesting and clever story.”—European Mail. 

“ The tale is wholly free from sentimental twaddle and sensational incidents.” —John Bull. 


T H & 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books C Oo M PA N Y’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





Us8E 





Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





DS geen ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


JUVENAL: Thirteen Satires. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., Minister of Education, Victoria, and H. 
A. Strona, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in University College, Liverpool. 
Separately :—Part I., Introduction and Text, 3s. Part II., Notes, 8s 6d. 
“Is well adapted for school use. The text is edited on sound principles, and the 
notes are fresh and suggestive.’’—Cambridge Review. 
t published, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 21s. 


Jus’ 

OUTLINES of CLASSIFICATION and SPECIAL MOR- 
PHOLOGY of PLANTS. By Dr. K. Gorset. A New Edition of Sach’s 
**Text-Book of Botany.” Book II. Authorised English Translation, by H. 
FE. F. Garnsey. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Revised by I. 
Bay.ry BALrour, M.A, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Oxford. 

*,* Uniform with Dr. A. De Bary’s ‘Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetable 

Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns,” translated by F. O. Bower and D. H. 

ott. 
Just published, royal 8vo, with Plates, half-morocco, 423. ! 

HISTORIA NUMOROUM: a Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
By Barciay V. Heap, Assistant-Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals in the British Museum. 

**We may safely predict that it will hold the field as our standard work on 

Greek coins for many years to come."—Cambridge Review. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

The VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS, the 
PLOWMAN. InThree Parallel Texts, together with “ Richard, the Redeless,” 
By WiLt1am Lanetanp. Edited, from numerous MSS., with Prefaces, 
Notes and Glossary, by W. W. SKzEaT, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Cambridge. a P 

** We have at last a standard and definite edition of a great English classic. 
Probably there is not another man [besides Professor Skeat] who could have 
produced an edition so satisfactory.’’—Notes and Queries. 

“‘ There are few classics—in any language but Greek and Latin—that have been 
fortunate enough to have been presented in so plete and satisfactory an 

edition as this.’’—Academy. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth. 4s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to GREEK SCULPTURE. By L. E. 
Upcort, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Assistant-Master 
in Marlborough College. 

“T have had in view a museum of casts and photographs, adapted to the needs 
of aschool, to which the book shall serve as a somewhat elaborate guide.” —From 
the PREFACE. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth (in 1 or 2 vols.), 6+, 

SELECTIONS from TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS. 
With Introduction and Notes. By G G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Latin in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition,’’ &c. 

The objects aimed at in the present work have been these:—(1), To include 
nothing that is not first-rate in quality, and up to the highest standard of its 
‘author’s work; (2), to include only poems of special interest, whether from the 
mature of their subject, or from their personal or historical references ; (3), to 
include nothing that can occasion any difficulty in teaching classes composed of 
the young of either sex. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s ; - in two Parts: Introduction and Text, 1s ; 

otes, ls. 


iid 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. “Baited, with Notes, by 


LeonarD Hux ey, B.A., Assistant-Master, Charterhouse School, 





London: 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 





NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, 9s. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE 
OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY. 


To wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George 
Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. 


Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by another 
between John Fust and his Friends, 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 





NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above 
Series, entitled “ The GEOGRAPHICAL 
and GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ANIMALS,” by Professor ANGELO 
HEILPRIN, is PUBLISHED THIS 
DAY. Crown 8v9, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





7": 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thon well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings: 


Sitaram MOTO. 





B) Pet aeee and DOWNSTAIBS. 
. By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
‘RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. - 








THE NEW HOME & COLONIAL PERIODICAr,. 


The JANUARY and FEBRUARY NUy. 
BERS of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE are NOW Pup. 
LISHED, and contain the following interesting and 
ORIGINAL PAPERS :— 

ta ’ 7 uf ‘ : 

ae Po ~ 9 gaa VERSES, written at Missolonghi a few days 

Lord BYRON’S RECOLLECTIONS of Madame DE STAEL. 

Lord BYRON’S POETICAL INTRODUCTION to “LARA.” 

Lord BYRON’S LAST WORDS on GREECE. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT’S LETTER to Lord BYRON on his POEM of 
“The CORSAIR.” 

WILLIAM GIFFORD’S LETTER to Lord BYRON on “CHILDE 
HAROLD.” 

NEW NOVEL, “ Major LAWRENCE,” by the Hon. EMILY 
LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish.” 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD on General GRANT. 

The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the CHURCH HOUSE. 

Lady MACDONALD’S TRIP by CAR and by COW-CATCHER at 
the OPENING of the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

A DAY’S COVERT SHOOTING in JANUARY, by “E. 8. H.” 

A SKETCH from LIFE of an IRISH PARISH PRIEST, 








MURRAY’S MAGAZINE is published MONTHLY at ONE 
SHILLING, and can be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





By the AUTHOR of “HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 


MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account 


of the Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. 
Wi1x1ns, of the London Missionary Society, Author of “ Hindu Mythology— 
Vedic and Puranic.’”? Demy &vo, cloth, 16s, [Now ready, 





NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor 


J. P. Manarry, Author of ‘Social Life in Greece,” ‘‘ Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,’ &c. Illustrations and Mars, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Just veady. 
Other Volumes in the same Series. 


ROME. By Artuur Gruman, M.A. | GERMANY. By Rev. S. Barina-Govtp 
The JEWS. By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. | CARTHAGE, By Prof. A. J. Cuurcn. 





The BERWICK HYMNAL. Edited by the 


a. A. W. Oxrorp, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. Imp. 
2mo, 23. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 





Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country mr », Two Guineas Pe 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GreAtLy RepvuceD Prices, 


2.-BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvT oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HatF-Bounp IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 
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MESSRS, 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Next week will be published. 


HAIFA; or, Life in Modern Palestine. 


By Laurence Oxipnant, Author of “The Land of Gilead,” “ Piccadilly,” 
“‘Altiora Peto,” ‘‘ Masollam,”’ &. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


By the Same Author. 
FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY, and other 


Sketches, In paper cover, ls. 
7 This day is published. 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of “ Arabian 
a for English Readers,” ‘*The Book of Sindibad,” &c. 2 vols. post 


ee This day is published. 


The FLOWER and the SPIRIT. By 


FREDERIKA Macponatp, Author of “Nathaniel Vaughan,” “Iliad of the 
East,’’ “‘ Xavier and I,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


This day is published.—SECOND EDITION, 


Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. 


Jenninas, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Republican Government in the United States,” 
«“‘The Croker Memoirs,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“¢Mr, Gladstone: a Study’ is the plain book for plain men it claims to be; 
the style is simple and direct, the method excellent, the conclusions irresistible.” 
—Saturday Review. : : ‘ 

“Mr. Jennings has falsified nothing, fabricated nothing; his mosaic is as 
genuine as it is ingevious,”’— World. 
~_ “From one point of view this is the most remarkable volume that has appeared 
for a long time in the way of political literature...... The main object of this very 
notable book is to present the central facts of Mr. Gladstone’s public life before 
the reader in an intelligible form, and especially to afford working men an oppor- 
tunity of forming a cool judgment on Mr, Gladstone’s statesmanship, not in part 
only, but as a whole...... o such indictment has been preferred before against 
any English statesman, or driven home with such an overpowering mass of 
evidence.”’—Public Opinion, 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA FACE to FACE in 


ASIA. Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant 
A. C. YATE, Bombay Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily 
Telegraph, &c., with the Afghan Boundary Commission. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 

** We have nothing but praise for Lieutenant Yate’s volume, which is certainly 
the best on Afghanistan and the northern approaches to India that has been 
published for many years, As an acute and cautious observer he has let little 
escape him, and he has been enebled to give an admirable account of the country 
he passed through, its geographical and climatic characteristics, and its inhabi- 
tants."—Army and Navy Gazette, 

“ As a record of the way in which English officers and Indian soldiers can 

rform their duty; as a narrative of an intensely interesting episode in the 

istory of our Indian Empire; as a story of personal adventure, not without its 
traits of pluck, of endurance, or its humorous or tragic incidents ; as a description 
of —— and races whose fate has become of vital interest to the British Empire 
—the book engages attention by the intrinsic importance of its matter, as much 
as by the merit of its clear and lively narrative.”—Homeward Mail. 

“The chief value of Mr, Yate’s volume consists, however, in the graphic 
description it provides of the western dominions of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and particularly of the famous town and fortress of Herat...... An extremely 
valuable addition to our sources of information concerning events in Afghanistan 
in 1884 85.""—Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


OUR OWN POMPEII: a Romance of To- 


Morrow. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s, 

“This is a novel well conceived, and the conception is well carried out......Such 
an omnium gatherum gives the author of this clever novel an opportunity of 
picturing and quietly satirising the weaknesses and frivolities, the ‘fads,’ and 
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